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PHOTOGRAPH A : 


Which shows unequal immersion of the oars, the effect of the dip 
caused by alteration in displacement or weight, rolling in the boat, 
and the oar blades working in broken water. 
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The Mechanics of Ejight- 
Oar Rowing 


SOME FACTS AND FALLACIES ' 
BY 


H. L. REIACH (“M.I.N.A.”) 


T was in 1907 that the design of a racing “‘eight’’ and the 

mechanics of its propulsion first attracted me, and I com- 
menced my studies without experience of rowing other than 
that of general practice at sea. Although sufficiently prac- 
tised in the designing of power and _safl-propelled craft, 
I knew nothing of the racing ‘‘eight,’’ ‘“‘four,’’ “‘ pair,” 
or sculling boat, so I came to the work without bias or 
prejudice. As I have been repeatedly asked why I lost 
interest in rowing and the design of the boats after a short season 
and some half-dozen experimental craft, I give my reasons for so 
doing, at the same time putting upon record the more important 
results obtained. Some of these were published in the YACHTING 
MONTHLY and the FIELD when the experiments were carried out, 
but of necessity the explanatory articles were somewhat embar- 
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rassed by side iss 
cussion, 

First, as regards the data available in 1907, there were none. 
In spite of diligent search nothing of value was to be found. A 
speculative essay by Dr. Edmond Warre, published in the Bap- 
MINTON MAGAZINE in June, 1901, was perhaps the only attempt to 
solve the problem of the racing rowing boat, its design and the 
mechanics of its propulsion. The discovery, or lack of discovery, 
is noteworthy for three reasons: (1) Rowing has been written 
about so extensively; (2) It is the sport most closely identified 
with our two greatest Universities; and (3) It is largely dependent 
upon the best application of mechanical principles. 

The sole interest in rowing, as revealed by its literature, 
appears to be records of performance and what may be classed 
under the somewhat elastic term “‘style.’’ But if the phases dealt 
with are limited, the amount written about them is incredible. 
Rowing is a veritable widow’s cruse as far as descriptive and 
controversial writing is concerned, and it will probably continue 
to be so as long as eight Cambridge men row eight Oxonians 
from Putney to Mortlake in the spring of every year. 

The ’Varsity ‘“‘eights’’ are described in minute detail. 
Measurements of the whole and of every part are given to an 
eighth of an inch, and are discussed and debated both in the 
clubs and in the press ad libitum. I will endeavour to show that, 
within reasonable limits, they have little influence on the result. 


ues introduced in the course of extended dis- 


THE APPLICATION OF THE OAR. 


First, consider the mechanical principle of the ‘“‘eight’s’”’ 
propulsion: Eight men employ eight levers by pulling with the 


shoulders and arms and pushing with the legs. Referring to 
Fig. 1, the ‘‘ power’’ referred to is applied at C, the “‘thrust”’ is 
transmitted to the boat at B, and the fulcrum of the lever is at A, 
the centre of the immersed blade. 


Considering for the moment the application of one oar, we 
have the relationship of Y to X, the inboard and outboard por- 
tions of the oar or lever. B is boomed out on an outrigger, and 
both Y and X are determined by experience of physical power 
and endurance. This having been done, Y and X have fixed 
values in theory, but in practice only Y remains constant, X being 
dependent upon the amount of the immersion of the oar at A. 
This is a variation in the length of lever, but the moment, 1.e., 
the length and power, varies still more, for the rower at C cannot 
be relied upon to put the same work into each stroke. 

Turning next to the plan in Fig. 2, we find still greater varia- 
tion between theory and practice. Theoretically A is a fixed point, 
but water is a fluid, in this case free to move under pressure. As 
a result A moves as shown by the dotted line (the amount of 
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movement is as found by observation and measurement), B, for 
some unknown reason, is not fixed, but “plays” in a “* gate”? 
thole or rowlock, although swivel rowlocks are occasionally used, 
and may be considered fixed. C is again fixed, but moves 
through the arc of a circle with XY as radius. Discarding the 
relative values of Y and X, which are dictated by physical capa- 
bility, application of the blade at A is of first 3 


first importance. 


x 


B 


Fig. 1. 


Remembering that the boat is running at some speed through the 
water, the oar blade has to be immersed with some skill and 
emerge with equal adroitness if a retarding effect is to be avoided. 
This is done by immersing the blade at a slight angle to the 
vertical, pulling through vertically, and again angling or feather- 
ing the blade on emerging. In practice the execution of this 
operation will vary with each stroke. 

Again, the maximum efficiericy is obtained when the power 
is applied with the oar at right angles to the boat. By drawing 
a parallelogram of forces one may see the wastage in effort when 
it is applied at any other but this position. The stroke should be 
concentrated in the direction of the boat’s progress. To do this 
the rower leans forward in order to catch the water early, and 
leans back to clear it easily. In recovering from both positions 
he wastes power, and if he leans excessively he does so to a 
material extent. The long oar and the long stroke are therefore 
costly—the oar bends, loses its hold on the water, and the rower 
expends energy which is only partially transferred to the boat. 

Summing up this part of the problem, the pulled-through 
stroke is mechanically extravagant. It induces a long oar, too 
long to remain rigid under stress, and a long oar calls for a heavy 
rower, which increases the weight to be carried. Further, a long 
pulled-through stroke means a lengthy lean both forward and 
backward, calling for muscular energy in recovering a position 
of control (see photograph B). Finally, the weight of rower and 
length of oar and stroke control the rate of stroke. The object 
of these deductions will be appreciated later. 
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THE APPLICATION OF EIGHT OARS. 


It will readily be appreciated that if one rower cannot be 
relied upon to do uniform work, it is still less likely that eight 
can do so in unison. However perfect the human mechanism, 
the power is intermittent in application. This is detrimental to 
speed. The first mechanical propeller to be used in ships was a 
wheel with several attached blades which hit the water at regular 
intervals, and with constant force and area. Later these were 
fitted with a feathering adjustment to obviate back pressure; but 
it was the introduction of the screw which made high speeds 
possible without undue waste of effort. In the case of the screw 
propeller, the reaction of a column of water driven astern by the 
rotating screw provides a steady and constant driving power. 
This | mention to show that an ‘‘eight’s’’ propulsion cannot be 
compared in efficiency even with the first paddle wheel, which 
was regular if intermittent in application, and developed a 
steady driving force. As a matter of fact the oar is but one stage 
removed from the primitive hand paddle, where the rowlock is 
non-existent. 

Eight oars applied with good rhythm are more wasteful than 
four, four than two, and so on. This may be proved by com- 
paring times in relation to weight driven. (I calculated two 
records for the Henley course of one mile, five hundred and fifty 
vards, and found that the ‘‘eight’’ covered 17 feet per second 
and the ‘‘ four’’ 15.5 feet). 

Photographs A and C show the immersion of the blades to be 
irregular, and this always obtains in practice. While the timing 
in a well trained crew may appear perfect to the eye, the ‘‘ knock ”’ 
on the rowlock, the ‘‘catch’’ and the ‘‘feather’’ are not good 
evidence. What matters is the time of the maximum effort, i.e., 
when the oars are almost at right angles to the boat. 


THe Eicut’s’’ METHOD OF PROGRESSION. 

Having considered the oar’s application both individually 
and collectively, we may now look at the boat’s method of pro- 
gression. The observer will note that this is a series of jerks. 
This is the result of intermittent application of power. There is 
also a dip or rocking motion which is not apparent to the eye. 
The dip is caused by the periodical immersion and emersion of 
the eight oars. When the oars are immersed, additional buoy- 
aney is imparted to the boat, which at once rises bodily in the 
water.* On the oars being emerged the boat sinks correspond- 
ingly ; but as the action is repeated momentum is added, and the 
variation grows accordingly. This is a great hindrance to 


*Any floating body displaces its own weight in water and therefore the total weight 
of a boat and the contents is called the ‘‘ displacement.’’ This explains the effect 
of the oars’ immersion and emersion. 
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smooth running, and is largely accountable for what is often con- 
fused with wave making. (Photograph A, taken from an early 
number of the BADMINTON, shows very clearly the effect of dip- 
ping). 

The jerky progress of the boat is caused, as I have said, by 
the intermittent application of the power, but it is greatly aggra- 
vated by the action of the slide on which the rower sits. This is 


LENGTH OF TRAVEL. 


Fig. 2. 
The lettering may be taken from Fig. 1. 


free to travel fore and aft, and the rower moves with it, shifting 
his centre of gravity accordingly. [l measured the amount of 
travel, and Fig. 3 shows the position at the beginning and end 
of each stroke. The distance travelled measured 21 inches, so 
after the boat has been propelled forward, eight men shift their 
weight 21 inches aft, against the run of the boat. Let us imagine 
the boat striking a fixed obstacle when travelling fast. The men 
would fall backward in the direction in which the boat was going. 
It stands to reason, therefore, that however gently the slides are 
used, the weight of eight men is thrown against the forward 
movement of the boat. If we bear in mind that by jerking one- 
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self forward while holding fast to the gunwale of a small boat 
one can propel it, this influence will be appreciated. But the 
change in the centre of gravity creates change of trim also, and 
thus the boat tends to rock in the fore-and-aft direction, to dip 
and to stop, all at the same time. The heavier the crew and the 
longer the stroke, the greater become these retarding influences. 


THE Boat. 


‘ 


Finally we come to the “‘eight’’ or eight-oar racing boat. 
One would imagine this to be the most important factor in the 
problem, but it is really the least influential. Within reasonable 
limits one boat is as good as another. I designed and built 
several, and my considered judgment is that my time was wasted. 
My impression at the time was that I could design and build an 
eight-oar boat which would be too fast to row. Let me explain. 
‘There are certain essentials in a racing boat: In the first place it 
must travel so far between the strokes that the oars find undisturbed 
water for each oar’s immersion. Secondly, if the boat runs too 
fast between the strokes, the rowers cannot “ catch,’’ i.e., get the 
oars immersed quickly enough to apply the maximum stress at 
the right moment. This I found to be the case in one boat, and as 
the correct application of power is all important, I decided that it 
would be futile to proceed, so long as the existing method of row- 
ing or ‘‘ style’’ prevailed. 

Considering the boat when in motion, we appreciate the fact 
that each oar blade is pressed against water which is already 
moving in the same direction as the pressure—relatively, of course, 
to the boat, for we assume the water to be at rest. This renders 
the time available for the maximum effort remarkably small, so 
with a long oar, long stroke, and heavy rower the wastage of 
energy is so great that one is tempted to dismiss the problem of 
the boat entirely. Experience confirmed this. In order to reduce 
the rolling and dipping tendency, I went for a shallow and slightly 
beamier boat. To keep running between the strokes I tried 
different lengths and models of entrance and run, shifting the 
centre of buoyancy and displacement (or weight) accordingly. To 
get transverse stability I flattened the floor, hardened the bilge, 
and carried a U section well forward. (The latter helped to 
reduce the resistance also, the boat running on the looser surface 
water.) In an “‘eight’’ there is little wave making, although the 
dipping referred to elsewhere produces an athwartship wave which 
is misinterpreted. As eddy making is also slight, the bulk of the 
resistance is caused by surface friction, so I reduced this to the 
minimum. There are some who maintain that the racing boat is 
not comparable to other vessels in the requirements of design and 
in working conditions. This is a fallacy. All craft are amen- 
able to the same laws, and it is only a question of their adjust- 
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ment to circumstances. I worked therefore on lines proved and 
tested in theory and practice, but, as I say, the rower and his 
style defeated me at every point, and I came to the conclusion 
that a faster boat would be of no service, rather that it might 
prove a hindrance if the crew could not keep pace with it. 
Obviously the solution was to alter the style of rowing. But 
tradition dies hard. Men liked the stylish long pull through, 


PHOTOGRAPH ‘‘B 
Which shows the weak mechanical position of the rower after pulling through. 


both to practise and to look at, and prejudice is a hard thing to 
contend with. But the long stroke encouraged the heavy oars- 
man, and our crews were increasing in weight year by year.. 
Men were rowing with their muscles and weight rather than with 
their heads. Boats built to eye and by rules of thumb only, were 
therefore gradually adjusted to the weight and style, the tendencies 
of which were in the wrong direction. None seemed to under- 
stand the boat’s design, and until I put the plans and model on 
paper and calculated the weights and centres there were no data 
in existence. It was indeed terra incognita and consequently of 
much interest, but for the reasons given, the interest was purely 
academic. 

Owing to the limits of physical capability, a quicker applica- 
tion of the pulled-through stroke is impossible to obtain. The 
result of my investigation was to suggest a much shorter oar more 
quickly applied at the right point. This would have made a 
faster boat useful, and might have produced an aggregate appre- 
ciation in speed, but to obtain reliable data one requires a boat- 
load of unbiassed rowers, each of whom appreciates the nature of 
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his work and the results to be sought; or, alternatively, eight men 
who are prepared to leave their private opinions on shore, and do 
as they are told to do by one who is conversant with the problem 
in every phase. Either would be hard to find. 

It was the advent of the Belgian crew that finished my short 
course of study. I went to Henley to see them and one of my 
own boats. The latter was as I have described. After the trials 
I had eight opinions of her work from the eight men in the crew. 
One thought the boat too big (lighter than usual, but for stability 
had more beam than the average boat), another could not ‘ pick 
up”’ his stroke (too fast between the strokes), a third thought the 
centre seating was not a good idea (done to reduce windage), a 
fourth had opinions as to the length (this was short for steerage and 
reduction of wetted surface), and so on, ad infinitum. Before the 
crew were seated one insisted that every thwart would have to be 
shifted a berth forward;else they would sink by the stern. (The 
men were placed well aft, but the buoyancy was designed to carry 
the altered position of the crew, and the loaded boat floated exactly 
to her designed line and trim.) © Obviously none of the crew 
understood a boat as such, although I have never met men more 
keen on improvement and more generously inclined towards experi- 
ment than the veterans who had the boats built for the different 
colleges and clubs. They were enthusiastic to a degree uncom- 
mon even in sport, and their interest and appreciation greatly 
supplemented the enjoyment of my work. 

So the general conclusion I arrived at was that, within reason- 
able limits, the boat scarcely mattered, and my visit to the Belgians 
confirmed me in that opinion. Our crew were men of fine phy- 
sique, well bred and perfectly trained. To see them standing 
alongside their Belgian rivals made one stare in wonderment, for 
the men of Ghent were light and looked inadequately trained (and 

I gathered that they practised at home in the evenings after their 
day’s work.) They were evidently inferior in every way to our 
men in physical development. What was the secret of their suc- 
cess? | hastened to see the boat. It must be that, | thought. But 
there she lay, a poor enough affair, heavy, built in sections for con- 
venience in transport, and these bolted together. The boat looked 
to me as inferior to any of ours as the crew did to the average one 
to be found at Henley in any year. It was certainly not the boat. 

And then I saw them row, and the secret was revealed, as was 
the futility of my efforts to produce a fast “‘eight.’” They used 
their heads or someone used these for them. With a sharp, clear, 
well-timed cut they struck the water hard, just slightly forward of 
the rigger. The blade was no sooner in than it was out again, 
and the rowers seemed to rest between each stroke, the boat run- 
ning on the while. There appeared to be less body work em- 
ploved, the hands and arms finding plenty of use. The fore and 
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aft swing was restricted, and every ounce of work that was in them 
was concentrated on the short sharp stroke timed to a_nicety. 
That they were expending comparatively little energy was pre- 
sently shown, for when our men finished they were exhausted, 
some lying over their oars in a state of collapse, while the others 
paddled quickly home, and on landing seemed in no way dis- 
tressed. I had no knowledge of rowing or of ‘‘ style,’’ but that 


(The movement of the rower’s centre of gravity was found to be 21 ins.) 


such a crew and such a boat could even put up a good fight, left 
no doubt in my mind, and | returned from Henley thoroughly 
convinced that with such a style of rowing as is praciised with us, 
a faster boat is worse than useless. 

By intuition, by accident, or as a result of study, the Belgian 
trainers had discovered the road to speed by better application of 
mechanical principles. We can only improve our speed by fol- 
lowing in the same direction. It may be a fine thing to see two 
*Varsity crews swinging along between Putney and Mortlake, but 
when one realises the percentage of waste energy expended in the 
propulsion of the boats, one can but marvel at it all. And the 
natural, if here irrelevant, deduction is that it may not be alto- 
gether wise to subject the human body to such undue exertion. 
Too much fat may be detrimental to normal development, but an 
excess of muscle is also an evil to be avoided. It must strain the 
heart and it cannot improve the brain, this abnormal physical 
effort. Rowing as now practised strains a man unduly and seems 
to go beyond the limits of nature. If it is wasted in its objective 
—speed in the boat—so much the worse. With heavier men and 
longer oars and stroke there are no limits to the physical demands 
of a race, so it appears reasonable to assume that a little more 
science and a reduction in brute force would make rowing more 
useful as a sport and recreation. 
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Finally, there is yet one more point with regard to rowing 
when applied to races. If it is to be a trial of men’s skill and 
strength, should not the mechanical appliances employed be the 
same in every respect? As it is, a boat may be of any dimen- 
sions and weight, the oars and accessories being also unrestricted. 
There may be a handicap for one crew in this freedom. The 
mechanical efficiency of rowing being so imperfect, and speed 
being a comparative term, it seems reasonable to dispense with 
variations, and to fix limits which would reduce somewhat the 
profitable employment of muscle. There is little skill in rowing 
an ‘“‘eight’’; rhythm and precision are more important, and 
physical exhaustion endangers both. 


PHOTOGRAPH ‘‘ C 


Which shows the lack of uniformity of oar immersion. 
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Is Bull-fighting Sport ? 


BY 


ITTING at breakfast with a shipmate one Sunday morning 
in a hotel in Granada (in south-east Spain), my eye was caught 
by a group of men wearing a curious coiffure, their hair being 
plaited into a sort of diminutive pigtail on the top of their heads. 

“Who on earth are they ?’’ I said to my companion. 

‘* How should I know ?”’ he replied. ‘‘ Let’s find out.” 

The waiter was wiser, and informed us with much pride that 
they were no less than Guerrita, the famous Matador of Spain, 
and the members of his troupe; also that a great bull-fight would 
take place that afternoon, in which the great Guerrita would play 
the star part. 

Strolling about after breakfast, posters advertising the great 
fight met us at every turn, and bearing in mind the gruesome 
stories we had heard about disembowelled horses at bull-fights, 
we debated whether we should spend our Sabbath afternoon 
in watching one, but finally decided to see part of it, at any rate, 
if only to be able to judge for ourselves. Finding that there 
were two prices for admission, the higher for seats in the shade, 
and the lower for seats in the sun, and it being a blazing hot day, 
we chose the former. Long before the appointed time of four 
o’clock people began streaming into the bull-ring, which had a 
seating accommodation of 14,000. I believe that of Valencia, 
holding 18,000, is the biggest in Spain, but practically every 
town of any importance has its bull-ring. A Spaniard will sell 
his shirt to see a bull-fight, and the women are no less ardent. 
Indeed, as we sat waiting for the fight to begin, watching the 
spectators in their thousands, it seemed that we had never yet 
beheld such a number of women at once! And certainly never 
such a bevy of dark-eyed beauty, robed in vivid colours, with 
lace mantillas and flower-decked hair, with fluttering fans like 
jewelled butterflies in the sunshine, had delighted our eyes before. 

No sooner had the Lady Patroness, the wife of the Governor 
of Granada, taken her seat in the State box, than into the arena, 
to the strains of a band, marched the great star Matador, followed 
by his attendant satellites, and halted before her. One and all 
were gorgeously attired in satin and gold lace, like their own 
figures on a Spanish fan. Behind the Matador marched the 
Banderillos, waving long beribboned darts. Then came the 
Picadors, armed with lances and mounted on sorry-looking steeds. 
Toreros, with scarlet cloaks, then gaily decked mules, driven three 
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abreast, brought up the rear, the mission of the mules being to 
haul dead bulls and horses out of the arena as the fight pro- 
gressed. 

The Matador having pledged himself, according to custom, 
to kill six bulls single-handed, was duly presented by the 
Patroness with the key of their stalls. These opened on the ring, 
and the Picadors, lance in hand, took up their position. The 


THE MEXICAN EXPERT, RUDOLF GAONA, DEALING WITH ONE OF HIS BULLS. 


Toreros, armed only with red cloaks, stood by, ready to draw 
away the bull when things began to look serious for any member 
of the troupe. 

The spectators began to get excited, and all eyes were fixed 
on the first bull’s stall. Suddenly there rushed from it a most 
magnificent beast, black as ebony, with horns of enormous length. 

Pausing for an instant, as if dazzled by the brilliant sun- 
light, it spied a Picador across the arena. Quick as a flash it 
lowered its head and charged, straight for the horse, which, being 
a miserable and decrepit animal, and blindfolded to boot, could 
offer no resistance to the bull’s furious onslaught. Nor was it 
intended that it should, for, horrible though it seemed to us, the 
spectators revelled in it. .Women even stood up, holding their 
children to get a better view. The Picador, whose legs were 
encased in light armour to avoid being crushed against the side 
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of the ring, received the charge on the point of his lance. This 
weapon is not intended for serious work, and beyond giving the 
bull a slight flesh wound, had no effect whatever. Burving its 
horns in the animal’s stomach, the bull lifted both horse and 
rider clean off the ground. It seemed as if the man, too, would 
be gored as he lay helpless, but for the wild waving of red cloaks 
by the Toreros, which drew off the bull. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN WATCHING A BULL FIGHT FROM THE 
ROYAL BOX. 


Apparently it is their cruel and horrible habit, if the horse 
can by hook or by crook be got on its legs again, to bolster it up 
by gruesome methods (such as replacing its entrails and stuffing 
up the wound with straw), and to sit the Picador on its back again 
and make the poor beast once more face the bull. After the first 
horse was despatched, two or three others suffered the same tor- 
ment. This part of the fight was, to our minds, too revolting for 
words, and we were both thankful when the carnage was over. 
The next move was to the Banderillos, one of whom took up 
his position facing the bull, with a dart in each hand. As the 
infuriated beast charged, he drove them with great dexterity into 
either shoulder. This requires great skill, and if the darts are 
badly placed or do not strike home, the spectators express their 
disapproval in no measured terms. 
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Should the Banderillo pause a second too long in his eager- 
ness to judge his aim, the bull would assuredly get him. But to 
impress the spectators, he does a lot of gallery-play. Sitting on 
a chair, with his legs crossed, he smokes a cigarette, and allows 
the bull to charge within a yard or two before springing to his 
feet, driving home the darts, and skipping to one side. When 
the Banderillos had finished their work, the bull had three or four 
darts dangling from each shoulder, and was bleeding freely. 

Goaded to fury and baited on all sides, the beast at last began 
to show signs of distress. A trumpet-call then announced that 
Guerrita, the Great Matador, would now take the field. 

Advancing to the centre of the arena, his long, narrow-bladed 
sword hidden under a scarlet cloak, Guerrita enticed the bull to 
charge, meeting its onslaught with just a sweep of his cloak to 
one side, still standing his ground. The bull of course drove 
furiously at the ‘‘red rag,’’ avoiding the man altogether. After 
a little more play of this kind, the Matador allowed himself to be 
chased across the arena, the horns of the bull only a foot from 
his body. Skilfully swerving from side to side, he completely 
baffled the furious beast, and after a fruitless chase it came to a 
standstill, glaring at its tormentor as though acknowledging itself 
beaten, whereat the spectators showed their appreciation by much 
cheering and clapping. 

The bull having played its part, the time had now come for 
it to die. The Matador, once: more enticing it to the centre of 
the arena, waved his cloak in its eyes, and drawing his sword 
from beneath its folds, stood ready to give the coup de grace. 
As the bull charged he drove the sword into its shoulder, step- 
ping to one side only just in time. But the thrust was not a fatal 
one, and the beast still showed plenty of fight, so the crowd 
received this failure to deal the death-blow with hissing and 
booing. 

Some skilful manipulation of the cloak now became necessary 
to regain possession of the sword. That done, the Matador’s 
next attempt was more successful. He drove it in up to the hilt. 
With a shudder, the bull sank on its haunches and fell dead. 

The wildest enthusiasm prevailed. The whole of the 14,000 
watchers rose to their feet to a man, shouted till they were 
hoarse, and the air became black with tossing hats. Taking 
advantage of the interval when the pandemonium reached its 
zenith, my friend and I slipped out, neither of us feeling inclined 
to witness five repetitions of that spectacle, nor to hear again the 
agonising screams of terror from the tortured horses, dumb 
animals that we had learned to love. 

The impression seared on my mind by that bull-fight was 
this: the cruelty to the horses is Bolshevist in its intensity, and 
the bull is never given a sporting chance. 
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The bull enters the ring a doomed animal, no matter how 
good a fight it may put up. Should it succeed in outwitting the 
Matador or the Banderillos, there are always the men with the 
hated red cloaks to distract its attention and divert it from its 
purpose. I must confess my sympathy was chiefly with the bull, 
and I longed to see it get some of its own back by just tickling 
up its tormentors with those sharp horns. At times, indeed, it 
seemed as though nothing could save a man from being gored, 
but just as the bull was about to despatch its victim, a flourish 
of a cloak would check it. At certain points round the sides of 
the arena were what may be described as “ funk-holes,’’ exits of 
stout planking just wide enough for a man to squeeze through, 
but too narrow for the bull’s wide horns. 

I admit that a great deal of nerve and pluck is necessary on 
the bull-fighters’ part to carry through a fight to the satisfaction 
of a Spanish crowd, an extremely critical one on these occasions. 
Cases of serious injury occur now and then, but we were told 
that fatalities were few. 

If only the cruelty to the horses were done away with, the 
sport would find more favour in the eyes of Britishers. But this, 
I am sure, would greatly detract from its effect from a Spaniard’s 
point of view. The cabman who drove us to the station that 
evening probably voiced the popular opinion on the subject when 
he argued that these animals were unfit for further service as cab- 
horses, and that the bull-ring was the most fitting and useful end 
for them. 

What does the Britisher who loves his horse say to that ? 
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English Rowing 


and the coming Inter-Varsity Boat-Race 


BY 
DR. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS. 
(Illustrations from photographs by the Author.) 


T has been more than once stated—although speculations as to 

evidence must surely be of very little profit—that of the huge 
crowd which congregates along the banks of the Thames to 
witness the annual battle of the Blues, fifty per cent. do not even 
catch a glimpse of either crew. Such a figure is perhaps an 
exaggeration, but it is at least a modest estimate to assume that 
less than one per cent. can be acquainted with the elementary 
principles of the exercise. For rowing is not a sport which is 
understood by the masses: it is in its way esoteric and there are 
too many puzzling details for the inexperienced to master. The 
art of propelling a boat by one’s legs and the mysteries of swing, 
to say nothing of such highly technical expressions as a hard 
finish or a firm beginning, let alone the meaning of ‘‘ bucket- 
ting,’’ ‘‘ sugaring,”’ or ‘“‘ washing out,’’ are not for the man in the 
street. Nevertheless, his ignorance will not dissuade him from 
stubbornly favouring Light or Dark Blue throughout the whole 
of his life as his modest contribution to a great national insti- 
tution. 

When the crews flash into sight on March 27th, the first 
occasion since 1914, one will think of an eight from Valhalla 
manned by some of the most gallant fellows who ever occupied 
a thwart, and steered by that prince of coxswains, G. S. Maclagan. 
Many an eye will dim with a passing thought of reverence and 
regret for the one and forty Blues who made the supreme sacrifice, 
four actually members of the last Cambridge crew. 

Enthusiastic oarsmen will eagerly await the demonstration of 
form and style, having shaken their heads despondently as to the 
possible effects of the War in depriving the Presidents of valuable 
material in the shape of old hands at the game. True, an import- 
ant element in a ’Varsity boat is the nucleus of old Blues in whom 
the novitiates repose a grateful confidence; and the encouraging 
stimulation of such an influence can hardly be over-rated. On 
the other hand, the material at the Presidents’ disposal is prob- 
ably as fine as ever; the nurseries, the great rowing schools, have 
supplied young oarsmen already well versed in the elementary 
principles upon which ’Varsity rowing traditionally depends. As 
one would expect, the greatest of all schools as usual looms 
largely, and seven of the eighteen at present in training are 
Etonians. One is accustomed to observe the really great Eton 
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oarsman step straight into the Varsity boat so to speak, or, to 
adopt another metaphor, to say that his form is so well recognised 
that his seat is kept warm for him. The other rowing schools 
are also represented, in fact at the present moment every one of 
the public schools with pretensions to oarsmanship; whilst a 
Colonial occupies a thwart in either boat. 


A CAMBRIDGE CREW PHOTOGRAPHED FROM HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. 


It is out of the question to deal at present with English 
rowing as a whole. The metropolitan clubs have been severely 
shaken by the loss of membership and participate with society in 
general in the difficulties of reconstruction. It seems only right 
to expect that for the next few years successes at Henley will be 
monopolised by the ’Varsities and foreign competitors. And in 
all probability we shall be treated to a resuscitation or recrudes- 
cence of the controversy on style which has agitated the world 
of rowing for the last fourteen years, in fact since the Belgians 
first won the Grand Challenge Cup. Any success in any branch 
of sport by a foreign competitor is always interpreted as evidence 
of some subtle superiority which this country does not possess 
and the abuse of which seriously jeopardises our athletic well- 
being. The last, though perhaps the most obvious, explanation 
adopted is that we may have been caught in a particularly lean 
vear by a crew which simply employed to the best advantage 
our own methods. 

It would be a rash presumption for one who lays claim to no 
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special knowledge or distinction to utter any dicta on the question 
of style. I prefer to quote no less an authority than that great 
stroke, Mr. D. C. R. Stuart, who in the pages of this Magazine 
some six years ago expressed in no uncertain terms his view that 
a great deal of nonsense was being talked about all the various 
styles—the sculling style, the American style, the Jesus style, 
and the Belgian style—particularly the Belgian style. There is, 
he thought, no essential peculiarity of the Belgian style, but its 
excellence must be attributed to an appreciation and utilisation 
of the best principles of our own oarsmen—a hard beginning and 
a smart recovery. 

There is a tendency to glorify leg-work in this country, an 
important enough detail of course, but one which must not lead 
to the neglect of every other principle, particularly the swing. 
The Belgian appears to swing less than the English oarsman, 
but in reality his greater length of slide compensates for his 
apparent shortness. It may always be argued that the Belgians 
have competed here only over the relatively short Henley course, 
for which their style and physique might be particularly suitable ; 
and that pitted against a crack English crew over so long an 
ordeal as the University course their style might be found want- 
ing. It is noteworthy that at the Olympic Regatta in 1908 the 
Belgians succumbed only to a veteran British eight who averaged 
12 stone 72 lbs., their own average being no more than 11 stone 
74 lbs. And it is interesting to observe the tendency which has 
been increasing for several years to select the big heavy man at 
whom, in the past, authorities rather looked askance. Within 
the author’s own University experience, 12 stone 8 lbs. was 
regarded as the high water mark; more than that was regarded 
as being ‘‘too big for the boat.’’ But a favourable attitude 
towards the heavy-weight has steadily increased, so that one has 
grown accustomed to read the statement, ‘‘ the Oxbridge crew of 
this year is the heaviest in the records of the race.’’ At the 
moment of writing the Oxford oarsmen aggregate 100 stone 9g lbs. 
—an average of 12 stone 8$lbs., and the Cambridge men average 
only one pound lighter. Of course changes will occur before the 
constitution of the crews is finally decided and, equally, variations 
in weight (in either direction) will occur during the course of 
training. But the men have been rowing for several weeks now, 
and will shortly go into full training, so that a fair approximation 
to finality may be presumed, and it is interesting to note that no 
fewer than five Oxonians top 13 stone. 

* * * * * * 


In conclusion a few words on photography may not be out 
of place from a writer who may be pardoned the recollection that 
to readers of this Magazine he has been closely identified with 
the art for over eighteen years. Few subjects are of greater 
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interest to the photographer of moving objects than the racing 
eight in full swing. It demands only a relatively slow shutter, 
for there is no great velocity either of the boat or of the limbs and 
bodies of the oarsmen, so that bright sunlight is not a sine qua 
non. Furthermore, reflection from the water contributes towards 
fulness of exposure. Whenever procurable, a long-focus lens 


"A PRE-WAR ’VARSITY BOAT RACE, 


should be selected, so that the relative proportions of the men 
may be preserved as much as possible: a racing eight, it must 
not be forgotten, is over sixty feet in length. 

One should aim at exposing when the men are right forward 
with the blades square and about to dip into the water, or, if that 
is not possible, when they are at the end of the stroke. If caught 
in the middle of the stroke a particularly unanimated appearance 
is obtained. The prettiest effect of all is obtainable from a bridge 
which should not be of too great elevation; those along the Uni- 
versity course are in every way suitable. As a final precaution, 
if, owing to the exigencies of the occasion, the whole of the boat 
cannot be included, a far better result is secured if the rudder is 
sacrificed and not the bow. Of course ‘‘cox’’ himself must not 
be jettisoned, he is an indispensable feature; but the rest of his 
apparatus may if necessary be left to the imagination without 
great loss so long as a small amount of the steering lines appears 
in the picture. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


S is becoming obvious to anyone interested in the game, com- 

petitive golf this year promises to be a hectic business. Already 
there is a scramble going on to secure suitable dates, as one anxiety 
of the promoters of tournaments is to get their event arranged to pre- 
cede the open championship. As that happens in June, it is not 
easy to see how all the fat prizes offered by newspaper proprietors and 
tradespeople can be competed for before that month, and many of the 
leading professionals having also made heavy bookings for exhibition 
play, it will be a problem for them to get through it all and still find 
themselves able to do justice to their game in the open event. It may 
be they realise that with so many class men now in the first flight their 
chance ‘of premier place is somewhat slender and that they, perhaps 
wisely, intend to make what hay they can before their sun sets. 

The competition-wallah in the amateur ranks will also find much 
to occupy him this season. Although it was only very recently that 
the control of the championships was definitely handed over to the 
Royal and Ancient, already there has been some moaning in the daily: 
press about their dilatoriness in making arrangements. As _ neither 
event takes place before June, there is ample time for the most intricate 
situation to be thoroughly dealt with, and as we are now passing into a 
new phase requiring much deliberation, it is to be hoped that the mem- 
bers of the committee will not allow themselves to be influenced or 
hustled by cheap journalistic cackle—not that they are likely to feel 
other than amused, if indeed they notice it at all. 

The daily press writers are striving nobly to work up excitement 
over the ‘‘ American Invasion ’’—quite a bonne bouche for them, and 
we shall all welcome sportsmen from any clime who are keen enough 
to make the journey, but it would not astonish us if the press efforts 
to engineer an international team match were to receive no encourage- 
ment from the Ruling Body. Without being mealy-mouthed about it, 
can it be truly said that much, if any, good has ever come of these 
international events? There is unpleasant evidence to the contrary, 
and if the team match idea be vetoed there will be little cause for 
depression : unless, of course, amongst the writing gentlemen referred 
to above. 

The first sign of an American Invasion that the writer remembers 
was some twenty odd years ago at St. Andrews, when on a peaceful 
Sunday morning a swarm of some ten visitors, male and female, from 
the other side of the Atlantic, crowded on to the first tee, and, to the 
horror of the few people about, especially the natives, proceeded to 
knock a number of balls along the ground in the direction of the first 
green, announcing in dulcet tones that they didn’t care for any qualified 
rules or tradition: they were there and they would do just as they 
chose. Amidst the general consternation some one sent one of Tom 
Morris’s nephews to rout out the old gentleman. _ Bristling with 
indignation, and armed with a niblick, sturdy old Tom bustled out, 
and before the swarm had time to reach the burn he fairly routed 
them and chivvied them off. 
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Paying a visit to St. Andrews after these years of war, filled in 
with pressing engagements overseas, one finds many gaps in the ranks 
of the old caddies. Quaint old worthies, we shall miss them when 
they are all gone, although the new “ progressive ’’ school, that knows 
not Joseph, may not. Thrifitless, but generally independent, how they 
got through successive winters one never knew, yet there they were 
each season, fearsomely attired in the cast-off raiment of kindly 
patrons, welcoming one familiarly yet with a deference due to a com- 
plete understanding of their position. Pointed and pithy were their 
remarks, the richest of them unprintable. We well remember one day 
taking out three new iron clubs to try. They were at once spotted by 
our old familiar amongst the others in the bag. We meekly explained, 
and were at once assailed with: ‘‘ Try? Try? Godsake, can ye no 
tell if a club’s gaun tae suit ye by the feel o’t? What’s the guid o’ 
bringin’ oot a hale forgery o’ clubs fur me tae drag roond? See 
here !’’ and he forthwith thrust them one after another into our hands, 
and deciding that one suited—which, oddly enough it did, marvellously 
well—the others of the ‘‘ forgery ’’ were left behind. 

Typical of their point of view of what was due in the name of holy 
friendship extending over years, as between employer and employed, 
is the story of a well-known Sheriff who arrived one morning at the 
caddie-master’s box and asked for his usual caddie. |The caddie- 
master hailed one of a waiting group, expectant and expectorating. 
Dourly the selected one shook his head and scowled at the Sheriff. 
‘What ails ye at the man?’’ persisted the caddie-master, ‘‘ ye ken 
him fine; ye’ve cairried till him fur years.’’ ‘‘ Aye, that’s jist it,’’ 
answered the caddie, and, glaring at the Sheriff, he continued in a 
voice, rising in his righteous wrath, till it might have been heard fifty 
yards off, ‘‘ I was gettin’ hame frae Prestwick efter the champinship 
yonder lawst year, an’ I got masel’ run in in Glesca’. When they 
brocht me up the next day, an’ I saw him there sittin’ yonder, thinks 
I, I’m a richt. Aye, an’ what did the auld hoor dae? Kidded he 
didna ken me an’ gi’ed me seevin days. Cairry fur the likes 0’ him!”’ 

As by this time everyone within earshot was gazing amusedly at 
the unhappy legal luminary, blushing hotly, the miserable man fairly 
bolted and left the friend he had betrayed in full possession of the field. 

Mostly illiterates, like all such they were keen observers of men 
and things and did not take their opinions ready-made from a stunt 
press. Perhaps it is as well that they are passing : they have little place 
in golf to-day. Even before the war their contempt for the then 
nouveaux riches and the pretentious duffer was ill-concealed. | What 
they would have thought of the nouveaux riches of to-day and our 
nouvelle jeunesse with its ‘‘ plus four ’’’ bags one may guess, for inde- 
pendent the best of them always were, as when one, a really excellent 
caddie, found himself disappointed of his usual employer and had to 
“* put up with ”’ (his own expression !) a fussy and very bad player who, 
before they had gone very far, got himself hopelessly bunkered, and 
persisted in trying club after club in a stupid endeavour to achieve 
the impossible, and ignoring his caddie’s sensible advice to pick up. 
In the few holes they had played he had tried his caddie’s patience 
rather highly, and his bunker performance quite put the lid on. Com- 
pletely disgusted, ‘‘ clashing,’’ as he would have expressed it, the bag 
at the performer’s feet, he shouted, ‘‘ Awa’ an’ cairry yer ain clubs, 
yuh piana-playin’ b———!’’ Could contempt go farther ? 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


LXXXVI.—MAJOR HUGH E. E. PEEL, D.L., J.P. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


HY and when inhabitants of Shropshire were first called ‘‘ Proud 

Salopians ’’ I have been unable to ascertain. Thus, however, 
they have been described for generations past, and amongst whatever 
justifications there may be for the title is certainly the fact that Shrop- 
shire has produced a remarkable number of sterling sportsmen of whom 
Salopians may well be proud. One who comes prominently into the 
list is Major Hugh Peel of Bryn-y-Pys, who has played the game 
nearly all round—I do not indeed know where a lapse occurs—and that 
with unfailing distinction. Major Peel is a descendant of the family, 
famous in the annals of sport, one of whom was General Peel, a 
member of the Jockey Club in the 60’s at a time when much racing 
history was made. One of the great horses of that period was named 
after him, and earned immortality by winning the Two Thousand 
Guineas of 1864 for the eccentric Lord Glasgow, the best known holder 
of that peerage. It is a temptation to linger over some of the many 
stories which have been told of the Earl, a few well known, others 
which would probably be new to readers; but his lordship is not the 
theme of the present article. 

In the days of his youth Hugh Peel, it may have been by the 
light of heredity, drifted to the saddle, and went hunting with packs 
within reach of his ancestral domain of Bryn-y-Pys, chiefly favouring 
Sir Watkin Wynn’s hounds, to which later in life he came to act as 
Deputy-Master. At this time he was well known between the flags, 
chiefly as a participator in Point-to-Points and Hunt races which did 
not find their way into the Steeplechase Calendar. A search through 
the volume shows, however, that there were times when he went to 
the post for events which have been recorded in ‘‘ the book,’’ though 
he never devoted himself sedulously to earning fame as a rider, partly 
because so many other occupations appealed to him; for he was the 
keenest, and is among the most skilful, of fishermen, a shooting man 
as a matter of course, and if in his estimation coursing comes second 
to racing the greyhound does not follow very far behind the horse, or 
did not do so, it would perhaps be correct to say, until the wonderful 
performances of Poethlyn associated his name with one of the greatest 
*chasers in the annals of the sport. 

Although best known as an owner of jumpers, there was a time 
when it seemed probable that Mr. Peel would make his mark as an 
owner of flat race horses. In the year 1904 he became possessed of a 
daughter of St. Hilaire and Zanetto, called Laughter, who seemed 
likely to do big things. She was trained by Mr. Gilpin, and made her 
first appearance at Warwick in the Kineton Two-Year-Old Plate, on 
which occasion she was evidently not fancied, for she started without 
a quotation; but shortly after at Wolverhampton, backed at 5 to 1, 
she beat Mr. W. B. Purefoy’s Egyptian Beauty, a warm favourite 
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at little over even money; and when Mr. Purefoy’s horses were 
favourites it is well understood that they were not so without good 
cause. Lane, who may | think be called the most successful jockey 
of his day—at least none was more successful—had been secured for 
Laughter, and he followed on by winning on her at the Beverley, Hull 
and East Riding Meeting, indeed here the filly took a couple of races. 
Laughter had been put into the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at 
Sandown, and what sort of an animal she was supposed to be appears 
from the fact that she was a good second favourite at 85 to 40 to Lord 
Rosebery’s subsequent Derby winner Cicero, backed at 6 to 4. Cicero 
won, followed home by Grandiflora and Full Cry, the latter a Flying 
Fox filly belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, one of the few of the 
offspring of Flying Fox then running in England, though his sons and 
daughters were carrying all before them in the chief French races. 

The truth with regard to Laughter was that she did not get five 
furlongs in good company. If she had possessed a little more capacity 
in this direction she would probably have come near to sweeping the 
board, her speed for half a mile being wonderful. At Haydock, where 
the company was not remarkable, she won the Gerard Plate, starting 
at 6 to 1 on in a field of seven runners, 100 to 8 any other, and with 
8 st. 5 lb. on her back she was favourite at 11 to 8 for the Devonshire 
Nursery at Derby, won by Comedian. As is the case with so many 
other smart fillies, those who have been smart at two years old I mean, 
she was of comparatively little use the following season, when, how- 
ever, she was generally asked to do something. At the same time 
Mr. Peel was running a contemporary colt named Pieman, a son of 
Perigord and Audrey, who did nothing in the way of winning as a 
two-year-old but carried off a couple of races as a three. 

Of various jumpers, all of whom won in their turn, I pause at 
the name of Jock, a son of Freemason and Moyfenrath, who never 
ran on the flat, but came out as a three-year-old in 1908, ridden by 
Dainty, who in those days took the 5 lb. allowance, in spite of which 
Jock could only get second; and a week later when with Mason up 
he was backed for a Juvenile Hurdle Race at Hooton, he fell. In his 
early days Jock was rather apt to do this. Mr. Peel has always been 
anxious to make his hurdlers into ’chasers, and Jock’s first essay as a 
four-year-old was in the National Hunt Juvenile Steeplechase at War- 
wick, when, almost favourite, he again came down, the race going to 
Bairgen Breac, a home-bred son of The Baker, belonging to Sir Peter 
Walker, a horse who recalls pleasant memories of Osmaston, where 
I saw him on many occasions; but on these I must not dwell. Jock 
was fancied again for the Coronation Steeplechase at Hereford, where 
he was beaten by Prince Hatzfeldt’s Playful Oean. Resuming in 
October at Nottingham he once more fell, though it may be doubted 
whether he would have beaten Mr. Barclay Walker’s very useful horse 
Round Dance, an odds on favourite. He was relegated to hurdle 
jumping again, and did well, winning at Leicester, at Haydock, at 
Hooton, and failing only by a short head at Wolverhampton. As a 
five-year-old he again won over hurdles at Birmingham, where, indeed, . 
he was a good thing—one of the good things that come off: a large 
proportion of them do not. A mare called Canny Lass was supposed 
to be the chief danger. The previous autumn he had given her 7 lb. 
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and a beating, now she had to give him 1 lb., which explains why 
odds of 11 to 4 were laid on him. After winning a steeplechase he 
was sold to Prince Alexander Thurn and Taxis, for whom he began by 
winning the Middlesex Handicap Steeplechase at Hurst Park from Sir 
Henry Randall’s Cannock Lad, an objection following on the ground 
that he was not the property of his nominator; but this of course was 
soon settled. Jock was sold to go abroad and won long distance 
races though he had barely been able to get two miles in this country. 
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Nigeria, a daughter of The Tinman and Nigella, may be included 
in this sketch of bearers of the yellow, dark blue belt and cap. The filly 
came out as a four-year-old in 1913, in a Maiden Steeplechase at 
Hooton, where she fell; but she won her next four races—not events 
of much importance, but victory is always welcome. At Woore 
she was followed home by a mare called Jilted I]. ridden by Mr. H. L. 
Cottrill, the trainer of Irish Elegance, Ivanhoe, and others of note. 
She not only promised well, but also performed. In a steeplechase at 
Birmingham, for instance, she gave the very useful Bell Toll 9 lb. and 
beat him five lengths. 

The real object of this article is, however, mainly to talk about 
Poethlyn, one of the brilliant quartet, with Cloister, Manifesto and 
Jerry M., who have won the National carrying 12 st. 7lb. It is a 
curious fact that Mr. Hugh Peel bred the son of Rydal Head and Fine 
Champagne, who was such a three-cornered, ungainly little creature 
as a foal that he was promptly sold for £7, the breeder apparently 
imagining that he had made rather a good bargain. Three years 
afterwards someone told him of a likely colt who could be bought very 
cheaply. Mr. Peel went to look at the young animal. It gradually 
dawned on him that this was the colt of whom he had been so glad 
to get rid, improved out of all knowledge, and he regained possession 
of him for £50 and the promise of the first salmon he caught. 

Poethlyn made his first appearance on any course at Birmingham 
in the Saltney Steeplechase, thirteen runners, won by Sir George 
Abercromby’s Speedy Fox, a son of Prince Soltykoff’s old horse Speed, 
5 years old, 12 st. 8lb., favourite at 5 to 4 on. Poethlyn, who has 
always run as Mrs. Hugh Peel’s, ridden by F. Dodd, was unplaced. 
Just a week later, Goswell who trained him riding this time, he took 
part in a Beginners’ Steeplechase at Ludlow, failing to finish in the 
first three of seven behind Mr. F. W. Greswolde-Williams’s Startaway 
and Sir George Bullough’s Clearaway. He then ran for the National 
Hunt Juvenile Steeplechase at Cheltenham, and at any rate stood up, 
though finishing nearer last than first behind the Baron F. de Tuyll’s 
Real Grit, a ’chaser who seemed likely to achieve great things, of 
which, however, he fell short, owing, I believe, to unsoundness. At 
the Bangor meeting Mr. Hugh Peel led off by winning the Bryn-y-Pys 
Plate with an animal called Yeaton, Poethlyn coming out in the 
Stewards’ Steeplechase later in the day, but making no sort of show. 
The Calendar records that he was ‘“‘ pulled up.’’ He ran again as a 
four-year-old, for the Wigan ’Chase at Haydock Park. There was a 
good field, Sir George Bullough’s IIston, 9 to 4 on, carrying 11 st. 7 Ib., 
gave Bloodstone 7 lb. and beat him a length and a half, Poethlyn last 
or last but one of the five. It will be seen how extremely improbable 
it appeared at this time that Poethlyn was, that is to say that he would 
ever become, a champion. 

As a five-year-old he led off with a victory, winning the Packing- 
ton Maiden Steeplechase at Birmingham on January 11th, 1915, by 
three lengths from Lord Londonderry’s Primrose Path, the favourite, 
Top Hole, backed at evens, behind them. In the Rangemore Handi- 
cap Steeplechase at Derby there was little to choose between him and 
Speedy Fox, that little being, according to the market, in his favour, 
11 to 10 Poethlyn, 5 to 4 the other; but the market was misleading, as 
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Speedy Fox, ridden by Piggott, who was destined afterwards to do 
so much towards. earning Poethlyn’s reputation, won by two lengths. 
His eighth attempt was at Hooton, where apparently he was little 
expected, notwithstanding that he had only 1o st. to carry. Speedy 
Fox was favourite, but had nothing to do with the finish, the race 
going to The Black Watch V, Repp second, beaten a length, Poethlyn 
another length behind. He next went to the then recently established 
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Preston Park Meeting at Blackpool, which started with such a flourish 
of trumpets and in the course of a short time came to such an igno- 
minious end. On the 29th of March he oddly enough reversed the 
Hooton running. In the Preston Handicap Steeplechase Poethlyn 
won, Repp second, The Black Watch V. third. But Repp was giving 
him 6 lb., and only failed by a head. That was on Monday; on Satur- 
day he won the Clifton Optional Selling "Chase on the same course, 
and wound up the year at Uttoxeter, nowhere to Sir Peter Walker’s 
even money favourite Long Water. So far he would have been 
described rather as a ‘‘ moderate’’ than even as a “‘ useful ’’ horse. 
As a six-year-old Poethlyn took part in four races without getting 
home once. At Gatwick on the 18th of February, unbacked, he was 
unplaced to the Liverpool winner Sunloch, distinguished as the worst 
animal—lI think there can be no doubt about this—whose name appears 
in gilt letters above the chimney piece in the County Stand at Liver- 
pool. Sunloch squeezed home by a short head from Wavelet’s Prince, 
who was giving him 5lb. When Poethlyn next appeared it must be 
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admitted that he was endeavouring to do something, for the race was 
the Lancashire Steeplechase at Manchester. He was backed at 8 to 1, 
in with 10 st., but came down, and Major E. Dixon’s Templedowney 
won by ten lengths from Vermouth, Lamentable third, another ten 
lengths behind. In both his other races that season he encountered 
Carrig Park. At Windsor there were fourteen runners for the Club 
Steeplechase, where Carrig Park gave him g lb. and beat him. At 
Newbury, favourite at 7 to 4, Carrig Park, backed at 2 to 1, gave him 
20 lb. and beat him a head, so that up to this period he had afforded 
no sort of suggestion of what he was to become. 

He was, however, on the up grade. As a seven-year-old, ridden 
by Piggott, who had been on his back in his two failures with Carrig 
Park, the horse justified his favouritism—he was backed at 5 to 2— 
by winning the £500 Surrey Trial Handicap Steeplechase by ten 
lengths from Hackler’s Bey, Sergeant Murphy third; but the three 
carried no more than 10 st. 3 lb., 10 st. 8lb., and 10 st. respectively, 
so that they were by no means heavily taxed, those behind including 
Irish Mail 12 st. 1 lb., Lord Marcus 11 st. 10 lb., Vermouth 12st. 2 lb., 
Captain Dreyfus 11 st. 4 lb., and half a dozen others. For the second 
time Poethlyn went for the Lancashire Steeplechase—so-called, for in 
fact this year, by reason of the war, it was run at Windsor. I forget 
what happened to him. He was backed at 9g to 1, but did not finish in 
the first half dozen, these consisting of Captain Dreyfus, Top Hole, 
Limerock, Kenia, Ballymacad, and Templedowney. But his third and 
last appearance of the season was successful. This was also at 
Windsor, a field of sixteen going to the post for the April Handicap 
Steeplechase, which he won; but in receipt of 19 lb. from Captain 
Dreyfus, Bernstein, giving him 17 lb., third. 

At the age of eight we began to see the real Poethlyn, and except 
once at Lingfield under Jockey Club Rules he has never since been 
beaten up to the time of writing. At Sandown in the Prince of Wales’s 
Handicap Steeplechase, ridden this time by poor Avila—an excellent 
jockey whose early death was sincerely lamented—he won from Mark 
Back and Ballymendel, the latter a much better animal than he has 
since become, favourite at 11 to 8. At the next Sandown Meeting he 
won the Byfleet Handicap Steeplechase, Piggott resuming his seat in 
the saddle, and at Gatwick he won the substitute National, sharing 
_ favouritism with Wavertree and Ally Sloper. But it was Captain 
Dreyfus, giving 15 lb., who followed Poethlyn home at an interval of 
four lengths. His twenty-second race was another attempt at the 
Lancashire Steeplechase at Manchester. I had the pleasure of staying 
for the meeting with Mr. Bibby, whose Wavertree was running and 
very much expected. I thought at the time, moreover, that Wavertree 
was unfortunate, indeed there is no doubt he was so, having been 
bumped on to the rails so severely that Driscoll, who rode him, cut 
his boot. 

His sixth consecutive victory was at Gatwick.in Class I. of the 
Cotland Double Handicap Steeplechase. He and Waterbed, both 
with 12st. 7 lb., started joint favourites at 7 to 4, the only other runner 
being Lamentable, lightly weighted with 1ost. 1 lb. Waterbed fell 
and Poethlyn beat the mare at his leisure. Why it was that the ring 
accepted 5 to 4 about Poethlyn for the Trial Handicap Steeplechase 
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at Hurst Park | do not understand, the other runners being Pay Only, 
Loch Allen, Vermouth and Sergeant Murphy. Of course Poethlyn 
won, and then came the Liverpool, in which he had as a matter of 
course top weight, the 12 st. 7 lb. which, as I think very wisely, has 
been constituted the maximum. It is generally admitted that the odds 
against any horse finishing at Liverpool are scarcely less han 3 to 1. 
Poethlyn, however, was backed at 11 to 4, the extreme probability of 


BRYN-Y-PYS. 


his falling being nevertheless fully recognised, as was shown by the 
return of place betting, 11 to 8. Piggott rode an admirable race, 
gradually making his way to the front, so that he took the lead three 
fences from home, to win from the Irish Ballyboggan by eight lengths, 
the now undefeated champion’s stable companion Pollen third, six 
lengths behind. In the Manchester Steeplechase, with 12 st. g lb. to 
carry, odds of 3 to 1 were laid on him, to be landed without the 
slightest trouble from The Knocks, in receipt of 37 lb., Lord Coven- 
try’s Full Stop third. 

He retired into summer quarters to emerge on the 3rd December 
for Class I. of the Southern Double Handicap Steeplechase at Ling- 
field, when only The Fly III., just a fairly useful horse, opposed him, 
and Poethlyn was not in the least troubled to give him 31 Ib. and beat 
him in a canter. Ten days later he was one of three starters for the 
Wickham ’Chase at Gatwick, one of the trio, Mr. O. Robinson’s 
unknown Bushranger II., scarcely counting. The other was Com- 
mander Ward’s White Trout, an indifferent performer in receipt of 
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merely 7 lb. Odds of 10 to 1 were laid on Poethlyn, though he is 
returned at 8 to 1; as a matter of fact I saw 100 to 8 laid. He won 
by a distance, but he jumped two or three of his fences in very slovenly 
style, and one could not but speculate on the possibility of his making 
an irreparable mistake at Liverpool. In discussing the race with 
Piggott that admirable jockey observed that the horse was extra- 
ordinarily clever at recovering after a lapse, always seeming to have a 
fifth leg to save himself in emergencies. Since the Gatwick race he 
failed to find this fifth leg and came down in a schooling gallop at home, 
an occurrence which I found his friends rather inclined to welcome, 
on the ground that it would most likely have the effect of making him 
more careful. 

Poethlyn was in a steeplechase at Lingfield last month with the 
crushing weight of 13st. 10 lb., and it was stated in several papers 
that he would be sent to carry it. This was a mistake. The race was 
fixed for Wednesday, and a good school at home, in which he seemed 
to have benefited by his lesson, was considered sufficient. Probably 
he will not be seen again till he reappears at Aintree, where it is gener- 
ally assumed that he will repeat his triumph of last year. 

Of Major Peel as a fisherman brief comment has already been 
made: He is an acknowledged master of the art. As a courser he 
has never so far succeeded in lifting a Waterloo Cup with any of his 
‘* Bryns,’’ but most of the other principal prizes have fallen to him. 
This is not the place to speak of the good work he has done as a county 
magnate—in more than one county—in the offices of High Sheriff, &c. ; 
it may be briefly observed that it is fully appreciated. If Poethlyn 
wins the greatest of ’chases a second time the scene at Aintree will be 
even exceptionally enthusiastic as Mrs. Peel leads him in. 
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Tale of a Land-Lubber 


BY 


The 


G. TREVOR ROLLER. 


SAT on the front, on a hard seat near the flag staff. I 

looked at the sea. Across the sea, to a town on the other 
side. The sun was out, it was warm, a breeze blew; my trousers 
were correctly creased, my tie was the latest line in mauve some- 
thing or other. And I was pleased with myself, with the world, 
with everything. <A vision in a pink cotton frock and gipsy hat 
tripped along the sands beneath me. It was the work of a second 
to give a more rakish angle to my expensive line in straw head- 
gear. She glanced up, our eyes met, it was enough! Deceptive 
things pink cotton frocks and gipsy hats. The first disillusion- 
ment of that day, the first day of my first real holiday after being 
demobilised, but it could not darken this sunshine, this view of the 
nestling township on the other side of the water—that I knew now 
must be Southsea or Portsmouth. I took my cigarette case— 
silver with monogram and regimental crest—from my pocket, 
selected—with care—a Peril-Yellow-officers-for-the-use-of, lit it 
and gave myself up to the luxury of the view. 

‘Come for a sail,’’ said a voice behind me. It was the voice 
of the Infant. I turned gravely on the hard seat. 

‘Did vou address that remark to me?’’ I said, trying to 
gain time. 

““Yes!’’ said the Infant. 

Now she is not really an infant at all, if she were she would 
be quite an out size in infants. No, she was just an ordinary 
English young lady, whose friends with the inaneness of friends 
had nicknamed her the Infant. 

I gazed at her for a moment, then I asked, gaining more time, 
What was it you said?” 

‘1 asked you to come for a sail,’’ said the Infant. 

‘‘Those apples,’’ I remarked, pointing to the one she was 
about to take a bite out of, ‘‘are the best I’ve seen this season, 
never have | known apples so forward.’’ 

‘‘ Apples don’t come in for three months vet, this is one of 
the last year’s and very mossy.’’ She threw it into the sea, then 
continued, ‘‘ Are you coming for a sail ?”’ 

‘“On the Steamship Bembridge ?”’ I asked, ‘‘ No, I think not, 
she’s too oily.”’ 

‘*No, silly ! in a boat, Bill’s boat, he’s lent her to me, isn’t it 
sweet of him? There she is, that blue and white one,’’ the Infant 
pointed to what appeared to be a canoe with a mast. 
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‘“* How nice,”’ I said, “‘ of Bill to lend her, you are not leaving 
him anything in your will, are you? That’s not meant for.a 
pun,”’ | added hastily. 

“No! What do you mean?”’’ then without waiting for an 
answer, she ran on, ‘‘She’s a topping little boat, a club one, 
handy as the very; her name’s Salome.”’ 

‘* Then in that case,’’ I said, ‘I know mother would not like 
me to be mixed up in this, she disapproves of those dancing 
people.”’ 

The Infant looked at me for a moment and remarked, ‘I 
often wonder whether it’s shellshock and if you will marry some- 
one who will pull you together.”’ 

‘*Down, Ponto!’’ I exclaimed, as a sand hopper alighted on 
my serge trouserings. 

“‘ What ?”’ said the Infant. 

‘“Nothing,”’ I replied, then pointing with:my gold knobbed 
malacca, went on, ‘‘ See! your yellow-haired friend, she who talks, 
is at hand.”’ 

““What, the Rippler? Good, she can come for a sail too, 
and Sylvia. Ho Sylvia! you two! come and sail,’’ she shouted. 

The two girls came up, the three now stood in a line. I rose, 
raised my hat and then seated myself again. Crossing one leg 
nonchalantly over the other, I said in my best Charles Hawtrey 
manner: ‘‘ My task is difficult. Had I three apples you should 
have one apiece, but having none—accept my homage.”’ 

“Are you dotty ?’’ said the Infant. 

‘“No,’’ I replied, ‘‘ I’m Paris, you are the three foolish vir- 
gins. Tell me, are your parents aware you intend to make this 
expedition in a small and I fear unseaworthy craft? And more- 
over, by yourselves ?”’ 

‘We're not,’’ said the Infant, ‘‘ going by ourselves, you are 
coming with us.” 

Now | hate sailing, it’s a bilious entertainment, it’s cold, it’s 
uncomfortable. I know nothing about it; I look my worst on the 
sea. I liked sitting on that hard seat and speculating on pink 
cotton frocks (another was then hovering in the offing) and smok- 
ing my Peril Yellows in peace. So I rose and bowed, then I said 
mysteriously : ‘‘ Thank you not in these.” 

‘Then go and change ’em if you’re afraid of falling over- 
board,”’ said Sylvia. 

This retort I decided to ignore. ‘‘ Who,’’ I asked, ‘“‘ is that, 
that pink girl in the offing ?”’ 

“If you mean that woman leaning against the Club House,”’ 
said Sylvia, ‘‘ she’s an actress person stopping at the hotel. I’m 
sure she can’t act.” 

actresses,’ I said epigrammatically, ‘‘ who stay at that 
hotel, my dear, never act anywhere else. Nevertheless,’’ I con- 
tinued, warming to my subject, and by so doing gaining more 
time, ‘‘ nevertheless actresses should not be scoffed at. Some are 
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estimable persons I am sure. They amuse us when we are dull, 
they thrill us when we are bored, and I have no doubt would make 
worthy housewives if trained. I knew one once—ah, but that is 
another story.”’ 

“What a lot of wot you talk,’’ said the Rippler, who never 
could pronounce her r’s. 

““ At any rate, you,’’ I said, ‘“‘in spite of vour charms would 
never make an actress. When the first manager you met asked 
your name and you replied, ‘Wose Twemain,’ you would find 
yourself barred from all future aspirations to the Thespian art.’’ 

““You howid cweature,”’ said the Rippling one. 

“‘Granted,’”’ I retorted, ‘‘ But Carlyle tells us that ‘ Friend- 
ship’s greatest attribute is candour.’”’ 

“Does Carlyle tell us that ?’’ asked the Rippler suspiciously. 

““T’ve not the least idea,’’ I replied, ‘‘I attribute it to Carlyle 
because so many people say they have read Carlyle and have not. 
It is what I call ‘a test epigram.’ Look,’ I continued, again re- 
quisitioning the malacca for pointing purposes, ‘‘ what have we 
here, this bevy of merrymakers descending the hill.”’ ; 

“‘Those,’’ said the Infant with bated breath, ‘‘ are the Spencer 
family. At least only six of them.” 

‘“ Ask them to sail with vou by all means,’’ I said, ‘‘I am 
sure | have no objection, and as for Bill, well! I can answer for 
Bill. Bill is kindness personified, were he here he would say, 
‘Fill up my boat till the tonneau bursts, but be happy.’”’ 

“Oh, come on,” said the Infant, ‘‘If you let him he will 
drivel on all day. Come and row us out to the Salome.”’ 

“Not until I’ve met the Spencer family,’’ I protested. But 
this pleasure was not to be vouchsafed me. They looked a happy 
crowd, they talked so happily all together. In the midst of them 
was a jolly little gentleman with the I.Z. colours round his hat, 
who simply beamed good nature. He held a morning paper in 
his hand, he wore the aspect of a man who had written something 
in it, an article, a letter, who knows? But I felt he would have 
liked to sit beside me on the hard bench and read it to me. 

Then I knew I’d seen him before. Yes! at Lord’s, he was 
a cricket expert, he had written something in that paper. I longed 
to sit beside him and hear it all. I made one last bid for the hard 
seat, for freedom. 

‘TInfant,’’ I said, ‘‘ I’m afraid I can’t come, you see the par- 
ticular footgear I donned this morning is hardly adaptable to boat 
work, you see leather soles.’’ I delicately lifted my feet for her 
inspection. ‘ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ said the Infant cheerfully, ‘‘ Take ’em 
off. You sit on that seat, I'll row.”’ 

I got into the boat clumsily, my foot slipped, I trod on a board 
I should not have trodden on, it opened up, a little water oozed in. 
No one had noticed. I decided to keep my foot over the leak. I 
was glad the Infant had the oars. I gazed longingly at the fast 
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receding shore. There were the Spencer family still talking. 
And—yes! there was the pink girl still propping up the club house 
wall. I’da great longing to go to her, yes, to go to her and to tell 
her, that only that morning the wall had been freshly: painted. 

“Look out!’ shouted the Infant. I did, only in the wrong 
direction, meanwhile the Salome’s bowsprit neatly tipped my hat 
into the sea. 

“That was the funniest thing of modern times,’’ said Sylvia. 

“‘Tt’s wather wet,’’ said Rose Tremain, as she handed me 
back Heath’s latest style in straws. 

“Now it’ll do for a baler, Bill’s lost his,’’ said the Infant. 

I said nothing, there was nothing to say that could be said in 
front of three girls. Now came the trouser tearing task of board- 
ing the yacht. Somehow I managed it and found myself on the 
forward deck arrangement. The girls tied up the dinghy some- 
where or other. 

Now, no man likes to appear an ass before three nice girls— 
even if they don’t wear pink cotton frocks, even if the man is an 
ass, it’s awfully galling. There was I knowing nothing about a 
boat, with three nice girls getting the sail up. Certainly, I must 
look as if I did. I nautically gave a hitch to my immaculate blue 
serge trouserings, spat on my hands and threw the buoy over- 
board. I knew we left that behind, so it might as well go now as 
any other time. Then I busied myself with what I considered—in 
the nautical parlance of Cutliffe Hyne—astop hamper. It consisted 
of a rope and chain; I severed the rope from the chain with some 
difficulty and my pocket knife. And then really seeing no use for 
the chain, threw that overboard. I had no sooner accomplished 
this feat than I discovered we were adrift. The others had not, 
I thought it best not to acquaint them of the fact. One never 
knows with three girls and one of them a flapper at that (Sylvia 
was the flapper) how they will take news of that sort. Panic 
must be avoided at all costs. So with a cheery ‘‘ Heave ho me 
hearties!’’ I skipped aft, losing my handkerchief—blue silk with 
embroidered initials—overboard en route. 

The girls were straining on a rope, which I perceived if pulled 
hard enough and for a sufficient period of time, would ultimately 
hoist the big sail. I sav big sail advisedly, there were. two sails 
aboard that boat, one big, one small. Now if there is one thing 
I pride myself in it’s my physical strength. A well known culture 
specialist once told me that with time, trouble, and possibly fees, 
he could make me the strongest man in Balham. So I too strained 
on the rope. The Infant skipped on to the forward deck and su- 
perintended things. 

“I think that’s about enough, just one more pull, perhaps,”’ 
she sung out. 

I’d had about enough, so I said, knowingly, o Baer not, old 
thing, we may pull out the rachet blocks.’ 
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“Perhaps you’re right,’’ she said, looking at me curiously, 
and thereby showing that she thought that I knew more about a 
boat than she did. This was success beyond my wildest hopes, 
I meant to try some more of it. 

‘Make fast,’’ said Sylvia, conveniently pointing to a thing 
I subsequently learnt was called a cleat. I made fast. I hada 
momentary idea while doing it that, sometime, somebody would 
find some difficulty in making loose again. 

‘Mind that stanchion thwart!”? I shouted warningly to 
Sylvia, who was going aft. 

“Oh yes, all right,”’ she said nervously, looking all round 
her at once. 

This was success with a vengeance; Kipling, Hyne, ‘‘Q,”’ 
and the rest of the jolly bunch were hauling me out of a hole, 
serge trouserings and all. 

‘Good gracious, we’re adrift! | She’s slipped her moor- 
ings,’’ yelled the Babe. 

I knew she hadn’t slipped anything, but in stentorian tones 
shouted: ‘‘ Slack ’er up and brace to!”’ 

‘Right ’o,’’ said Sylvia, very nervously this time; she picked 
up a wooden arrangement, pushed it into the rudder affair, did 
something or other—Heaven knows what—and we began to sail. 
I looked at the sky, I looked at the sea, then I looked at Sylvia 
who was still steering, then I said, ‘‘ Two points sou’ to sou’- 
westard—I think.”’ 

Sylvia shifted uneasily, glanced at me, murmured, “‘ Yes, of 
course,’’ and did something to the rudder arrangement. It wasn’t 
long before she offered the steering work to the Infant, who took 
it. I was seated now and felt rather glad I’d come. The Rippler 
said, ‘‘ How perfectly wipping!’’ I condescendingly acquiesced 
and thought I might venture a cigarette. 

“Think I can make the Warner in two?”’ the Infant asked 
me. This was splendid, they took me for an authority. But 
what was the Warner, what the devil did “‘in two’? mean? I 
looked round, all three were anxiously awaiting my verdict. 

‘‘Tf you squeeze her up a bit,”’ I said, lazily. 

“Oh, but dare I in this wind?” said the Infant, her eyes 
growing round. 

‘Well, then, don’t risk it,’’ I said rather hurriedly. 

‘*Look here, won’t you steer ?”’ anxiously she asked. 

I stretched my legs out, smiled condescendingly and said, 
‘*My dear girl, no. I love to see women working a boat. Be- 
sides, you are doing it very well. You are all very handy—for 
girls.’’ The three graces flushed with pleasure at this praise. 

o’!”’ shouted the Infant. 

‘‘Damn!’’ I remarked, as something hit the back of my neck. 

‘Goodness! Did the boom catch you ?”’ said the Rippler. 

“‘Nothing to speak of,’”? I laughed, ‘‘ she’s quicker than I 
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thought, she is, as you say Infant, as handy as the very—.”’ 

The Infant fairly chuckled with pride and pleasure. 

““You betcher,’’ she gurgled. 

1 was thankful for the bang on the head, because I was not 
expected in consequence to mess about with ropes while the beastly 
boat turned round. Also I had learned that a certain rope was 
called a jib sheet, and the Infant had given orders to pull it tighter. 
Here was another chance. 


““T see, Infant,’’ I said, ‘‘that you are among those old 
fashioned people who believe in straining the jib sheet.’’ 

Well, surely,’’ replied the Infant, ‘‘surely the tighter the 
jib sheet the more wind the jib will draw.” 

Good! I was getting on. The jib meant the piffling little 
sail in front. 

Ah,”’ I said, ‘‘ that’s theory only, what you’ve been told! 
Now you’ll grant me that tight or loose the sail has the same pres- 
sure area? Well then,’”’ I continued, not waiting to know if it 
was granted or not, ‘‘the question is in what position, exactly, 
does the sail obtain—mechanically speaking—the highest pres- 
sure of air velocity on—now mark this carefully, on one given 
spot? Ah! I have you there—I think.”’ 

I apparently had, for all three gazed at me spellbound. 

** Where’s the almond wock ?”’ said the Rose child, endeav- 
ouring to change the subject. 

It had the desired effect, also the effect of making me suddenly 
think of food. 

“* Here it is,’’ said Sylvia, “‘in my pocket, it’s a bit sticky.” 

| looked the other way. 

“What do you think of her?”’ the Infant asked me. 

“Very strong in her super-structure,’’ I replied, ‘‘ Better I 
think if she carried more abaft the beam, that would have tended 
to a more pleasing line curve.’’ The Infant was beginning to 
look indignant. ‘‘ Of course,’’ I added hastily, ‘‘ It’s merely a 
matter of taste, what one is used to. On the whole I think her a 
trim little cockle shell.’’ 

Sylvia was leaning over the side of the boat that was highest 
in the air. 

“Oh, look !”’ she cried, ‘‘ we are heeling, why I can see her 
keel, come here and look.”’ 

I did not! I felt soon, quite soon, I should be climbing up 
there and looking over, but I should not be worrying much about 
the keel. It struck me rather forcibly that as things were, or rather 
were going to be in the near future, I had better hedge a bit. So 
quite conversationally, I said, ‘‘ Has it ever struck vou how in- 
finitely sad it is that many men whose greatest joy in life is to go 
down to the sea in ships are bad sailors. Take Nelson, for in- 
stance. Nelson, whose whole life was wrapped up in the sea, and 
think what a bad sailor he was. Yes! and there are many others, 
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old sea dogs with a wealth of sea experience, who for the first few 
hours at sea suffer untold agony from this terrible nausea.’’ 

** Are you like that too?’’ asked the Infant. 

“Ah, Infant,’ I replied, ‘‘ you have wormed my secret from 
me. Yes, alas! it is one of the tragedies of my life that I am a 
bad sailor. I, with my great passion for the open spaces of the 
sea. 1, who love to battle with the elements with the odds against 
me, I am seasick !”’ 

‘Very hard luck,’”’ said Sylvia. 

*‘ How weally wotten,’’ said the Rippler. 

““We’ll go about,”’ said the Infant. 

“Not on my account,’’ said I, and didn’t mean it. 

‘It’s nearly lunch time,’’ she remarked. 

So we went about and the conversation seemed rather forced 
for a while. 

The S.S. Bembridge steamed by as steady as a rock. I 
would have given a fiver or the silver cigarette case—with regi- 
mental crest and monogram—to be on her. I began to wonder if 
the Spencer family would meet us on landing. I hoped not. 
Where would be the girl in pink? What had happened to the 
paint and the wall and to the crease of my trousers? 

And now I began to feel very, very unwell. The Infant 
looked at me sadly. 

“You can’t over the windward side,’’ she said. 

Whereupon I immediately proved that I could. 

The conversation was still more strained, but I personally 
felt—on the whole—much stronger. Almost my old self again, 
I thought one more effort might establish me as a yachting expert. 
So I murmured in a weak, but in an enthusiastic voice: ‘‘ She 
takes up beautifully.” 

This was a lucky shot evidently, for the Infant said: ‘‘ Yes, 
you betcher.”’ 

‘*Ah,’”’ I went on, ‘‘if I had not this terrible affliction, if I 
were not such a bad sailor, what pleasure it would give me to sail, 
here in the Solent. The winds you get seem holding and the tides 
appear to be simplicity itself.’ 

‘‘ Why Bill says they are the very,” cried Sylvia. 

‘* Ah, Bill would,’’ I said with a superior smile. 

‘*Pick up the moorings,’’ shouted the Infant. 

And then ensued a busy time, during which I looked as busy 
as possible. They got the sails down and then somebody pulled 
up the dinghy. It was full of water. We all wondered why. 

However, a passing boatman took us ashore. 

I thanked them all for the sail. 

‘“You must come again,’’ they said. 

““Tt’s too sweet of you to want me,’’ I murmured, with a sad 
wan smile, ‘“‘ But you see what a nuisance I am, a poor sickly 
creature, very little use to anyone.’’ Then in my best Martin 
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Harvey manner, I ended. ‘‘No, I cannot come with you. But 
I will sit on that seat and watch your white sail, away out there in 
the sunlight. I shall watch the spindrift fly as you cut the waves. 
Then sadly I shall fill my pipe and tell—to those who like to listen 
—of the days when I too knew the joy of living! My poor body 
will be here, ashore like a deserted hulk. But my soul shall be 
with you, out there on the dancing waves.’’ I choked back a 
half sob, smiled bravely, swung on my heel, and went to the 
nearest 30 U.P. brandy neat. 

That night there was a dance. I went to it. I am fond of 
dancing. I looked regal in the very veriest of white waistcoats. 
| enjoved myself immensely until I happened to overhear the fol- 
lowing scraps of conversation. I could only catch the girl’s voice. 
The girl happened to be the Infant. 

‘But isn’t it sad, Billy? . . He does love it so. 

No! Never again he says. . . Oh, yes! an awful lot, all about 
air pressure on sail area and wind velocity. And his knowledge 
of tides is enormous. . . . Oh, yes! I expect he’d love to 
give vou some hints. . . What? ask him to judge and time the 
dinghy races? Oh, yes ! that would be kind of you, I know he 
will. He’d revel in it.’ 

That was all I heard! it was all I stayed to hear! 

I went slowly and sadly back to my hotel and packed. 
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Public School Athletics 


BY 


F. A. M. 


WEBSTER. 
(Author of ‘‘ Success in Athletics,’’? &c., &c.) 


[We publish this month the first of three articles of special interest 
to public school athletes, dealing with past achievements, hints on 
training, etc.—Ed. B.M.]| 


AST year the standard of all-round athletic excellence at the 
Public Schools was exceptionally high, and many long- 
standing records were broken. 

In the 100 yards races 10 2/5 secs. was several times re- 
turned, while quite a number of juvenile distance runners 
recorded 4 mins. 50 secs. for a mile. At the Public Schools’ 
Championship the half mile was won by C. E. Davis, St. Paul’s, 
in 2 mins. 9 secs., and in the high jump E. R. Archer, of Mer- 
chant Taylors, who had previously equalled his own record of 
5 ft. 7%? ins., won comfortably at 5 ft. 1 in. 

This all-round improvement which is taking place through- 
out the Public Schools is due to the fact that athletics are now 
being taken almost as seriously as cricket and football. That 
the conditions of training and competition will be even better in 
future is clearly evidenced by the fact that a movement is on foot 
whereby Old Blues and other knowledgeable instructors will 
visit the Public Schools during the training period to give such 
advice and help as lies in their power. One of the main movers 
in this scheme is G. C. Vassall, the famous Oxford Long Jump 
Blue, who in 1899 set up the present record of 23 ft. for the 
English and American Universities meetings. 

This movement will in all probability ultimately result in 
the taking over by the Universities of the Public Schools Cham- 
pionships at present promoted by the London Athletic Club. 

The value of these championships is clearly evidenced by 
the immediate success which attends the efforts of the ex-Cham- 
pions when they begin to compete as Freshmen at the Universi- 
ties. 

A notable instance of this is H. M. Abrahams, who won the 
Public Schools Long Jump, 20 ft. 3% ins., and 1oo Yards, 11 
secs. At Cambridge last year he won the Freshman’s too Yards 
in 10 1/5 secs. comfortably, the Quarter Mile in 52 4/5th 
secs., and the Long Jump, 21 ft. 3 ins. Competing for the 
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C.U.A.C. against the A.A.A. last December he beat W. A. 
Hill, the English 100 Yards’ Champion, in 10 1/5th secs., 
official time, although many watches made it something better 
than ‘‘ Evens.’’ He won also the Long Jump, 20 ft. 84 ins. 
from a very bad take-off and sodden run-up. W. R. Seagrove, 
an old Public Schools Half Mile Champion, has also established 
a reputation for himself at Cambridge by winning the Fresh- 
man’s Half Mile in 4 mins. 2 2/5th secs. E. A. Montague, 
Captain of the Oxford University Hare and Hounds and winner 
of the Inter-University Cross Country Race, is another ex-Public 
Schools Champion, having won the Mile in 4 mins. 45 1/5th 
secs. But perhaps the most notable example is H. W. Gregson, 
who won the Public Schools Mile in 1900 in 4 mins. 32 3/5th 
secs., thus equalling B. T. Ward’s record of 1898, and who in 
1903 and ’o04 won the Inter-University Mile in 4 mins. 27 4/5th 
secs. and 4 mins. 20 secs. respectively. In 1904, also, he repre- 
sented Oxford and Cambridge against Harvard and Yale, win- 
ning the One Mile in 4 mins. 21 1/5th secs.; it is further 
interesting to note that the great Alfred Shrubb himself only 
showed 4 mins. 22 secs. when he won the English Championship 
in that same year. 

Hitherto athletics at the Public Schools have suffered from 
two causes, the first being lack of interest, which it is particu- 
larly important should be mentioned for several reasons. 

If lack of interest meant also lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of the bovs themselves, it is probable that no great amount of 
harm would be done. But, as it happens, boys are enthusiastic 
athletes, but this enthusiasm is aroused too late, by which I 
mean to say that the school’s athletic ground is not got ready 
until a few days before the sports are to be held, so that the boys 
have nowhere to train at the exact distance and in the right way. 

The lack of training facilities is bad enough in itself, but 
the greatest evil lies in the lack of system, which results in an 
immature vouth trying to pack two or three months’ training 
into as many weeks, in consequence of which he breaks down 
and is not infrequently debarred from taking any further active 
part in athletics for the rest of his life. It is to be remembered 
that the system, and not the game, is to blame in this connec- 
tion. Provided common sense is brought to the business of 
training for athletic sports there is no reason in the world why a 
boy should not begin as a junior and go right through to the 
championship class without meeting with any mishap or suffering 
any greater inconvenience than stiffness and perhaps a little 
muscle soreness. 

So much has been written and said concerning ‘‘ The Ath- 
letic Heart’’ that one is bound to approach the subject with some 
diffidence, but I make no apology in so doing, for this has been 
the bugbear of parents and guardians for generations. They 
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have been told, and have believed, that participation in athletics 
will shorten the athlete’s life, because the exercise he undertakes 
is said to increase the size of his heart to such an extent that it 
will impair his health in later life. Let us try to view the matter 
in an unbiased manner. 

There are admittedly some boys physically unfitted for par- 
ticipation in any form of sport who are yet keen to play games. 
In such cases it is only fair to the youngsters to consult a 
medical man, who will quite likely recommend a mild course of 
cross-country running as the best possible means of building up 
an under-developed body. The main point is to discover if the 
boy is physically sound; no matter if he is weak and under- 
developed, he has nothing to fear from athletics and everything 
to gain. 

During my own years of active competition and latterly as 
an amateur coach I have known hundreds of athletes of all 
sorts, classes and conditions intimately, and I can safely say 
that not one of them has ever expressed anything but the keenest 
satisfaction at what the game has done to him and for him. 

The fact remains that the heart adjusts itself to the strain put 
upon it as readily as any other organ, or muscle, of the body, 
which leads us to the point that strain should be imposed gradu- 
ally so that the heart may develop in due proportion with the 
rest of the body. 

I do not deny for one moment that violent exercise, such as 
running, hammer throwing, football or rowing enlarges the heart, 
but such enlargement’is no more than development really, and 
the only effect is that the bigger, stronger heart of the athlete 
beats more slowly than does that of the boy who “mugs”? in 
his study instead of getting out into the healthy atmosphere of 
the playing fields. But the slower pulsation need give no cause 
for alarm, the larger heart is strong enough to pump a sufficiency 
of blood through the arteries. The only danger is when an 
undue strain is imposed upon the undeveloped heart. In other 
words, if the boys are not afforded proper facilities nor encouraged 
to train long enough they are bound to run the risk of injuring 
their hearts. 

Generally speaking, six weeks to two months at least should 
be devoted to training, which should, moreover, be easy at first, 
gradually increasing in severity as time goes on and bodily fit- 
ness is attained. 

A point which concerns the juvenile athlete closely and which 
should be.a subject of grave consideration for those responsible 
for his welfare, is the choice of events. 

I have before me the tabulated snteiuneince of numerous 
schoolboys, from which I select the records of a fifteen-year-old 
lad, who, at his school sports, won the too Yards Handicap: from 
scratch in 10 4/5th secs., and the following level races :—100 
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Yards, 11 secs.; 220 Yards, 26 1/5th secs.; 440 Yards, 59 secs.; 
880 Yards, 2 mins. 22 secs.; 120 Yards Hurdles, 18 secs.; in 
addition he won the Long Jump, 17 ft. 103 ins. 

It is a very fine list of performances, and in every single 
event he was within an appreciable fraction of standard at the 
Public Schools Championships, which standards are set from 
lads of 16 and 17 vears of age. Looking at the list one is sur- 
prised at the youngster’s endurance, and yet I have no hesitation 
in saying that I am sure he overtaxed his strength, no matter 
how well and carefully he was trained. 

This brings me back to the main point, which is the choice 
of events, and I would like to say straight away that I do not 
advocate specialisation for boys under eighteen years of age. Up 
to that age they should take part in all field games, and should, 
in athletics, select an allied group of events. 

Take as an example the case given above. The boy showed 
equal aptitude at the short sprints (100 and 220 Yards) and also 
at the Longest Sprint and the Shortest Middle Distance (i.e., 440 
and 880 Yards), but as he also proved himself to be an excellent 
Hurdler and Long Jumper, I should have cut the Quarter and 
Half Mile out of his programme altogether, as they are not so 
closely allied to the jumps and hurdles as are the short sprints. 
In the position of Games Master, however, I should have noted 
his distance performances and tried him out at these distances 
two or three years hence, when his strength was greater, and 
meantime the short sprint training he would have had would 
prove of the greatest value to him should he prove, say, a 
Quarter Mile Champion in embryo. 

Supposing on the other hand he proved better at the events 
to which I had kept him, with little to choose between his per- 
formances in any such events, then he would go up to the 
’*Varsity as a useful all-round Freshman with four equal chances 
for his Blue, and it would be for the C.U.A.C. President to say 
in which particular event he would be most useful, and for that 
great little man, Alec Nelson, who is now back at Cambridge as 
professional coach, to train him. 

In this way the boys’ health will be preserved from over- 
strain, and the Public Schools will serve the Nation and the 
Universities in the best possible way. 

It is the greatest mistake to allow boys to compete hap- 
hazard, for naturally a youngster likes the honour of winning 
as many events as he can, and, in this way, he not only imperils 
his health but impairs his future performances. 

One of the reasons why athletics have been less popular at 
many of the schools than cricket and football in the past is that 
at the annual sports it was a case of the individual scoring for 
himself, or, in other words, the team spirit was lacking. Now 
that Relay Racing is coming into vogue I fancy things will be 
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different. It must also be remembered that Oxford University 
have offered the use of the well-equipped Iffley Road Ground 
for any schools, or group of schools, wishing to meet for an 
athletic match, and it is hoped that some of the larger founda- 
tions, at any rate, will avail themselves of this offer during the 
present year. 

Such meetings as take place may be regarded as experi- 
ments which, incidentally, will be watched with the greatest 
interest. In conjunction with these experiments we may con- 
sider the scheme with which Mr. G. C. Vassall is connected and 
which provides for the visits of experts to the schools. 

These two matters are likely to have far-reaching effects, for 
boys who have once run on a cinder track and jumped into sand 
pits, such as are in evidence at Iffley Road, will hardly be 
content with the ‘‘ make-shift,’’ ‘‘last moment’’ arrangements 
which, at present, are customary at the Public Schools. And, 
once they have envisaged those exact scientific methods which the 
amateur coaches are so well qualified to teach, the boys will soon 
see the necessity for careful training over proper periods of 
time. 

As the outcome of the movement one may feel pretty sure 
that sooner or later the Public Schools Championships will take 
place annually under the auspices of the Universities, probably 
at Queen’s Club, possibly at Iffley Road, Oxford, or Fenner’s, 
Cambridge. 

So far as the school boys themselves are concerned a very 
much higher standard of performance in all athletic events may 
confidently be anticipated, which means that the University 
standard also will become higher, and incidentally that Public 
Schools and University men will figure much more prominently 
in open and International athletics than they do at present, which 
must, obviously, be of the greatest possible benefit to British 
athletic sport generally. 

Up to 1900, or thereabouts, Oxford and Cambridge athletes 
figured prominently at the English Championships, but since 
then they have not competed so keenly, but the regeneration of 
athletics at the Public Schools will, as I have pointed out, bring 
the best blood back into the channels where it is at present so 
sadly needed. 

It is hardly likely that a Public School bov will ever again 
win an English Championship while he is still at school, and it 
may even surprise my readers to learn that it has been done in 
the past. But such is the case, for J. H. Ridley, Eton College, 
won the English 440 Yards Championship in 1866 (55 secs.) and 
in 1867 (522 secs.); in the latter year he won also the English 
100 Yards Championship in 10% secs. 
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The Past Shooting Season 


BY 


OWEN JONES. 


WO of the chief features of the past season of shooting were 
(i the disappointing supplies of grouse and the excellent crop 
of pheasants. The grouse failures would appear to be due to a 
variety of causes in combination, some of which were brought 
about by the state of international affairs. Many of the war-time 
circumstances were of course anything but helpful to the pheas- 
ants, but incidentally some of them were favourable, and one 
extremely sound sportsman considers the increase of wild pheas- 
ants is probably largely due to (1) increase of cropping, and (2) 
less foxes, as many were put down by request of M.F.H.’s. Ex- 
cluding all else, it was unquestionably a splendid breeding season 
for pheasants, and it could not have come at a more useful time. 
All correspondents are thanked, in the name of sport, for the 
trouble they have taken to send in the reports from which the fol- 
lowing summary has been compiled. 

Grouse, in the opinion of a Scotch expert of extremely wide 
experience, and a magnificent shot, were moderate to bad all over 
the North. Forfarshire was the best, Hunthill yielding 1,700 
brace, and a good bag was made on Gannochy. Inverness-shire, 
Strathspey, and Perthshire were as bad as could be, but there is a 
fair stock left in most places, and all that is needed to put grouse 
on a firm footing again is a good hatching season and summer. 
Had it not been for the bad snowstorm at the end of last April, 
grouse in the Moy neighbourhood would have virtually recovered. 

On one moor in that district the bag was 700 brace; of these 
over 300 brace were old cocks, and 200 brace were old hens; the 
difference this will make to breeding prospects on this moor is 
immense. The best day in Strathspey was 135 brace—perhaps 
200 brace could have been killed, had it not been blowing half a 
gale—this on a beat on which over goo brace have been bagged 
in one day in a good season. 

Grouse in Wigtonshire were a total failure, due to disease, 
and there is not enough stock for this coming season—really a very 
complete wipe out. On a beat which usually produces 60 brace 
and so on in a day, five guns shot only 43 brace. The Earl of 
Stair shot none. Curiously enough, small isolated little bits of 
moor and moss patches, near sea, showed no sign of disease— 
they never do. Nairnshire, grouse very poor. Cawdor, not shot, 
as not enough for stock. Northumberland grouse were bad gener- 
ally, fair in patches, and good nowhere. On Cheviots, very mod- 
erate show. Durham, Eastgate moors poor and far below average, 
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shooting stopped early. In a few instances, results were more 
satisfactory, and the Gamekeepers’ Gazette recorded 1,086 brace 
to five guns in four days at Byrecleugh, at another place 814 brace 
to three guns in two and a half days, also 27 brace to one gun 
in six hours. In Yorkshire, etc., and North Wales, grouse were 
very bad, and on two of the best Yorkshire moors shooting was 
cancelled. One small moor in Yorkshire gave a bag of 1,000 
brace in a little over a week. Fairly good stocks are left and no 
sign of disease, in Yorkshire. The bags of grouse in Wales were 
about a third of what is usual. 

Partridges, says one report from a high authority, were good 
all over the North, and a bag of 125 brace was made in Forfar- 
shire, the first week of January, which is extraordinarily good. In 
Wigtonshire they were poor, in sheltered places you found a nice 
lot, a good average, but on the next farm, where the birds were 
exposed to the gales and rain of June 12, 80 per cent. were old; 
2—2} ins. of rain, followed by cold winds for three weeks, with 
heavy showers, cleaned them out. The same applies to Ayrshire 
and part of Dumfries. Fifeshire partridges were very good, and 
coveys large; they appear to have had a season distinctly above the 
average. 

In Northumberland partridges were about an average in 
places, patchy in the colder and more exposed parts. Another 
Northumberland report refers to partridges as splendid. In 
Shropshire it was a fair average year, and there were bags of 112 
and 167 brace in a day, driving. Large properties have been 
much broken up, the land bought by tenants, who do not employ 
a keeper, so vermin increases, and game will decrease, as it 
appears each tenant-owner shoots on the principle of a bird in the 
hand being worth two in the bush; if he lets, it is usually to some- 
one who is equally out for all he can get. 

Partridges in England, speaking generally, were only mod- 
erate. In the Eastern Counties, taken as a whole, half a crop. 
One day of 300 brace, near Newmarket, stood out by itself in that 
neighbourhood. In West Suffolk the best one-day bag of part- 
ridges seems to have been 180 brace. The birds on the whole did 
not do well, the greater part of the young ones perished in the 
cold of June and July. What shooting there has been was by 
moderate teams of guns, and bags in general have been from 80 
to 100 brace. Ona large estate in Norfolk 360 brace were bagged 
in three days, 175 brace the best day. In North-West Norfolk 
bags have been very poor and mostly old birds. Many estates 
have been cut up. The Euston partridges were fairly good on the 
stronger land but poor on the best ground, and the bags nothing 
like those of former years. 

In the Burton-on-Trent region, a correspondent says, it has 
been a grand season for partridges, 80 brace to six “‘ single’ guns 
the first day, which is extra good for this locality, and several 
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days of 60, 48, 40, and 35 brace, about double the bags of former 
seasons. Such a lot of grassland being ploughed up has made it 
much better for the partridges. To the south, many bags of over 
100 brace ina day. In the Market Bosworth district of Leicester- 
shire, there were bags up to 150 brace, and 100 brace in the Bretby 
area of Derbyshire. 

In Hertfordshire and Essex, on none of the best shootings 
were the bags to be compared with those of previous good seasons 
which started with a similar stock, and old birds varied from one 
in two to one in four of those bagged. In the Chrishall district, 
which includes the best partridge ground in Essex, the bags have 
been from 60 to 90 brace a day, compared with 140 to 260 brace 
in some former seasons. 

The Hampshire partridges were mostly pretty fair, and in 
several cases, comparatively, quite good. The best bag for one day 
was at Crawley, 300 brace. At Laverstoke, ten guns got 297 brace 
on October 18, in perfect weather, on coverless ground; some other 
Laverstoke bags were 115 and 973 brace, no cover, birds packed, 
and on the two latter occasions a high wind. The best day at the 
Grange seems to have been 1874 brace, and there were several 
days of about 140 brace. At Stratton, the best day was about 
180 brace (Station Road beat), not a bit of cover anywhere, and 
bad weather whenever an attempt was made to shoot. On the 
Stratton estate and neighbouring places partridges were judged 
to be an average lot and quite healthy. Elsewhere in Hampshire 
bags of 80 to 100 brace were fairly common, especially when the 
shooting was in that perfect October weather ; later on many days 
were spoilt by high wind, rain, and cold. It is considered that 
partridges in Sussex were unusually good for that county. 

Pheasants were everywhere, with scarcely an exception, very 
good, in proportion of course to the stock that had been left. 
One has heard that 3,000 were accounted for in three days on a 
well-known duke’s shoot, but this information is not vouched for, 
though probably correct. Apart from this, 500 appears to have 
been about the limit bag of pheasants in one day. A great shoot- 
ing enthusiast says wild pheasants never did better; “‘ we killed 
about 2,000 in four days at one place, and 1,800 at another—no 
rearing.’’ A bag of 1,000 was made in Hertfordshire in two days, 
a good proportion hand-reared. Bags both in Hertfordshire and 
Essex have otherwise not been large, 130-230, the latter figure 
the best day on a 2,000 acre shoot, on which 300 were reared and 
700 killed altogether. 

There was very little rearing in Norfolk and Suffolk, but wild 
pheasants gave several bags of from 200 to 400 a day. On ordi- 
nary shoots in the Midland counties it was not uncommon to bag 
200 or more in a day, mostly wild birds. On a good estate in 
Hampshire, with the help of 800 ‘‘ tame”’ birds, a thousand were 
killed in two days, and just over 2,000 for the season. On num- 
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bers of Hampshire shoots more than a hundred wild pheasants 
were secured in a day. Rather more than 1,000 was the total for 
three days at the Grange, wild birds entirely, the best day about 
500 (Thorny Down). 

Ground game was mostly fair, hares numerically above the 
average, according to the breeding stock; rabbits comparatively 
not so plentiful as expected, since, apart from unusually severe 
and prolonged persecution, the rats took toll of the young ones. 

From many parts reports have come to hand that woodcock, 
snipe, and duck were exceptionally plentiful, the two latter early 
in the season especially. Far more ’cock than usual in Suffolk, 
Sussex, Kent, and Hampshire; in Suffolk 7-9 were seen during a 
day’s shooting, instead of the usual one or two. Some fine bags 
of woodcock have been made in favoured places, for instance on 
an estate in North-East Norfolk they got about 80 in one day. In 
Lincolnshire 60 were shot in one day, in one wood. In North- 
umberland also woodcock were in goodly numbers, and likewise 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, and there have not been so many 
for years in Ireland as there were up to the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Since October, bad weather interfered with many a day’s 
shooting, but this should prove useful in the form of game-stocks 
for the coming season of production. 
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French Sport since the War 


and the Anglo-French Rugby Match 
BY 
CYRIL FALLS. 


YEAR has now elapsed since sport was generally resumed 

in France after the War. It is interesting to consider how 
far French sportsmen have succeeded in restarting it at its old 
standard. We shall see that where it has been a question of 
energy and skill on the part of individuals they have succeeded 
very well indeed. Where, as in the case of racing, it has been a 
question of the reconstruction of material, the War has to some 
extent beaten them. 

With regard to racing, it must be said that some of their com- 
parative failures have been due to excessive ambition, to a desire 
to achieve the impossible. It was, for example, a great pity that 
the Deauville and Dieppe meetings last August were allowed to 
overlap. There were simply not enough horses in France to go 
round, particularly as a good many French horses were at Ostend 
at the time. I was at Dieppe myself, and, as far as I can remem- 
ber, there were eighteen starters for six races on the opening Sun- 
day. This, for one of the most fashionable of the seaside meet- 
ings, held at the height of the season, was farcical. It could have 
been avoided by curtailing the Deauville Meeting, which was 
dragged on and on because Deauville was full of rich foreigners. 

The fact is that France has resumed racing under a handicap 
twenty times as heavy as our own. We had racing of a sort all 
through the War; they had none. We had a fair proportion of 
horses kept in training; they the merest handful. Lastly, New- 
market Heath was always a training centre, where the racehorse 
held pride of place, while as for Chantilly and La Morlaye, the 
first was for long the home of the Grand Quartier General, and 
the second in 1918 the Headquarters of General Fayolle’s Group 
of Armies. 

In the circumstances, and taking into account the terrible 
shortage of horses of four years and upwards, it was scarcely to be 
expected that racing could “jump into its stride’’ straight away. 
Better things are to be hoped for next season, when the two-year- 
olds of 1919, the first crop since the War began that has not suf- 
fered from rationing, will be running as three-year-olds. Cer- 
tainly, if we in England have another season of moderate three- 
year-olds like that of 1919, we can scarcely hope to beat their best, 
as we did with Galloper Light, who may be a pretty good horse, 
but is certainly not a great one. 
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Lawn tennis in France, as in England, stands very much 
where it did. All we have to record is a very great improvement 
in the play of Lieut.-Col. A. R. F. Kingscote, and the appearance 
of the more than useful Mr. Max Woosnam; all they have to pride 
themselves upon is a slight, a very slight increase in steadiness in 
the play of M. Gobert, and the fact that Mdlle. Lenglen, having 


MM. GOBERT AND LAURENTZ IN DAVIS CUP DOUBLES AT DEAUVILLE, 
WHICH THEY WON. 


grown up, is as great a player as might have been expected from 
her fourteen-year-old form. Mdlle. Lenglen is likely to be the 
World’s Champion of her sex for some little time to come. 

M. Gobert, good as he is, gives the impression not only that 
there is considerable room for improvement in his play, but that 
such improvement is always probable. Against Mr. Patterson at 
Wimbledon he only began to show his true brilliance in the last 
game, and then two or three of his passing drives completely beat 
the winner. He is still uncertain, and decidedly ‘‘ tempera- 
mental.’? M. Laurentz is another who plays in flashes. He is 
undoubtedly better in France than in England, and Mr. Davson’s 
achievement in beating him in their Davis Cup match at Deau- 
ville was as good in its way as the same player’s win over Mr. 
Patterson on the wooden courts. MM. Gobert and Laurentz are 
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an excellent Doubles pair, as they showed in the Davis Cup 
match. It was a pity they did not enter together at Wimbledon. 
No couple outside the three pairs of Australians would have had a 
look in against them. Even against two of these pairs they would 
have stood a good chance, but one cannot think that they would 
have beaten Captain O’Hara Wood and Mr. Thomas, a great 
combination. 

For the rest, the old players are still to the fore. M. Max 
Décugis may be growing older and more crabbed, but he hits as 
hard as ever. M. Germot, who had such a magnificent match 
with Mr. Mavrogordato on the centre court at Wimbledon in 1913, 
and who seemed to be beaten as much by the heat as by the 
formidable English player, is still playing well, though he did not 
come to Wimbledon this year. M. Albarran, a name new to us 
in England, has been doing well lately. Mr. Ritchie ought to be 
able to tell us exactly how good he is. I hear also that some of 
the post-war generation of ladies, if not promising to rival Mdlle. 
Lenglen, are going to be quite good. The play of French ladies, 
and indeed of all French players, that I have seen, is always at- 
tractive in that there is no ‘“‘ stone-walling’’ and that everyone 
seems to be actuated by a laudable design to win or knock the 
cover off the ball as soon as possible. 

If in tennis there is not a great deal of progress to report, the 
same cannot be said of boxing. Before the War, there were in 
addition to that of Carpentier not more than two or three boxing 
names known in England. Now there are a dozen. The fashion 
in which boxers spring up every day in all parts of the country 
shows how the sport has taken root. French boxers have achieved 
really startling success at all weights in the last few months. They 
have become a great ‘‘draw’’ in London, for the excellent reason 
that spectators who go to see them are as a rule assured of a fight 
and not a wrestling match. Their slashing attacks and open 
methods of fighting have made them very popular over here. 

Carpentier it is mot proposed to discuss in this short article. 
All the world knows his record and is interested in his coming 
fight with Dempsey. He may very well come successfully out of 
this, but I cannot help thinking that if he does win he has an even 
more dangerous customer than Dempsey waiting round the 
corner, one Fred Fulton. Quite how good the French middle- 
weight champion, Balzac, is, we do not know. Unfortunately we 
appear to have no one to put up against him at his weight. We 
know Townley to be his superior, even admitting that their fight 
was unsatisfactory, but then Townley is rather a problem for a 
middle-weight. 

Leaving aside Carpentier, the most brilliant and successful 
French boxer at the moment is Charles Ledoux, bantam-weight 
champion of France and of Europé. Seconded by Father Time, 
he beat the wonderful veteran Jim Driscoll. Another of his wins 
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was gained at the expense of the hard-fighting little Scotsman 
Walter Ross. But one of his best performances was his win over 
Tommy Noble, whose victory as a feather-weight on January 29th 
over Benny McNeil seems to stamp him as really good. Criqui, 
likewise a victor over Ross, is not far behind Ledoux, and is a 
hard and dashing little fighter. 


CHARLES LEDOUX, BANTAM-WEIGHT CHAMPION OF EUROPE. 


Charles, the French welter-weight champion, was fairly com- 
fortably beaten by Basham, and more easily beaten by Griffiths, 
the American. This is perhaps the one weight at which we could 
be absolutely certain of winning the best of half-a-dozen fights 
against the leading Frenchmen. With Kid Lewis, Mat Wells, 
Basham, and one or two others, we are certainly in a strong posi- 
tion as regards welter-weights. It may turn out in the long run 
that France has in Prunier a better man than Charles. France 
has plenty of other good boxers, though their crack feather- 
weight Louis de Ponthieu, conqueror of Tancy Lee, has just had 
the terrible misfortune to lose his hand following upon blood- 
poisoning. There is Journée, the young heavy-weight of whom 
Carpentier thinks so much, who is not yet nearly at his best 
physically or in fighting skill, who drew with Bandsman Rice on 
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February 15th. There are Papin and Dastillon, and there are 
plenty more. And so wide-spread and popular is boxing in the 
country, that it is absolutely certain that before 1920 is out we 
shall have been introduced to several more candidates to the 
highest honours at their weights. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH MATCH AT TWICKENHAM. 


No one who was present at Twickenham on Saturday, 

January 31st, and saw that fine, hard-fought game, will deny that 
French Rugby has also come to its own. This was a team of a 
different class from any we saw before the War. Personally, | 
thought that England just deserved her win, but some of those 
about me held that France was unlucky. But the match was at 
least gloriously even. And the British team, if not of the calibre 
of 1913-14, was quite good, despite some ill-natured criticism, and 
would have been excellent with better centre three-quarters. Yet 
the French team was in many respects its superior. The kicking, 
tackling and fielding of the French backs was far better than that 
of our own. Their wings, Jaurreguy and Serre, had the legs of 
Lowe and Lowry, though the two Englishmen tackled them 
splendidly whenever they looked like getting away. At full-back 
they were greatly superior, Cambre’s fielding in the wind being 
quite brilliant. At scrum half the battle was fierce, Kershaw and 
Struxiano the French captain—a beautiful kick and a fine athlete— 
giving nothing away, neither allowing the other to make much 
progress before parting with the ball. At fly half England had 
the advantage. Davies was wild at first, and it was a funny pass 
of his that led to the first try, but he was always the soul of the 
attack, and his own try was splendid. _Bilhac, who stands very 
deep, is a neat and clever little player, without much resource in 
making unconventional openings. 
, Forward, England was definitely superior. In the loose and 
line out they always had slightly the best of it. In the scrums 
they nearly always got the ball in the first half, but after the in- 
jury to Merriam their seven had little chance in the tight. Green- 
wood was the best player on the field. The French forwards were 
good, fast, hard tacklers; if they were inferior to England with 
the ball at their toes, they often made good progress handling, 
and going down the field with short passes. It is a matter of 
taste; any method of making ground, the kick to touch, the cross 
kick, the kick for the follow-up, the dribble, the passing run, is 
equally sound, if it makes ground. The passing run from one 
touch-line to the other is not sound. The one serious flaw in the 
French play was the fashion in which Lavigne and Crabos ran 
across-field, crowding out their fine sprinting wings ere giving 
them their passes. That must be remedied before France can 
produce a really great line. 
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From the moment of its opening one saw that this'was to be 
a great match, played at high speed. Each three-quarter line was 
soon moving, but the French runs had the greater finish. One of 
the earliest incidents was a splendid dribbling rush by the English 
forwards, excellently pulled up by Serre. Another was a good 
run by Smallwood, spoiled by a dreadful pass. Then France was 


TYPICAL WORK IN THE LOOSE BY FRENCH FORWARDS. 


penalized for off-side, but an exchange of kicks ended in her 
favour. France now began to get the ball occasionally from the 
scrum, and several passing bouts followed, spoiled by the cross- 
field running of the inside three-quarters. Then came one of the 
great moments of the match. Davies slung out the ball wildly 
outside his own twenty-five. Lavigne cut in swiftly and gathered, 
sold Hammett a glorious dummy, side-stepped Millett, and scored 
a great try, which Struxiano did not convert. 

Followed a quarter of an hour’s fierce pressure by England. 
Once Lowry was all but in, and was overtaken and brought down 
by Serre. On another occasion Lowe was beautifully taken, I 
think by Bilhac. Finally England was awarded a penalty for 
‘feet up.’? Greenwood took the long kick and registered a fine 
goal. There was no further score till half-time, which left each 
side with 3 points to its credit. 
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WHAT HAPPENED ON HALF-A-DOZEN OCCASIONS TO THE 
UNFORTUNATE LOWRY. 
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The second half opened with a good run by Lowry, who was 
not backed up, and whose pass, when as inevitably happened he 
was overtaken by Serre, went to empty air. French pressure was 
hot thenceforward for a time, and England gained welcome relief 
from free kicks for off-side. Lowe made one grand run, but was 
brought down a few yards from the line by Jaurreguy. Lowry 
could not get away from Serre, who slung him into touch time 
after time by the neck or collar of the jersey. The jersey was 
finally torn off ! 

Half-way through the second half a great piece of indivi- 
dualism by Davies, who completely beat Cambre, resulted in a 
try between the posts, easily converted. For a time it did not 
look as if England would hold her lead. France attacked strongly 
and with dash, and Struxiano was almost in. The end of a great 
game came, however, with England attacking, Kershaw being 
pushed into touch on the line. 

It was splendid fast Rugby throughout. If she keeps up this 
form, France may have speedy hopes of an International Cham- 
pionship. 

The names of the French team are appended. It is significant 
that six of the players come from the Pyrenees, and four from 
Toulouse, a little further north. The Racing Club, which gives 
three of the team, used to be the Blackheath of France, but the 
centre of gravity has shifted from Paris to the South. 

Cambre (Oloron), back; Serre (Perpignan), Lavigne (Dax), 


Crabos and Jaurreguy (Racing Club), three-quarters; Bilhac 
(Bayonne), Struxiano (Toulouse) (captain), half-backs; Thierry 
(Racing Club), Laurent (Bayonne), Guichemerre (Dax), Cassayet 
(Tarbes), Soulie (G.A.S.G.), Peuch, Pons and Lubin (Toulouse), 
forwards. 


The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


MARCH. 


We offer each month a prize or prizes up to the value of Six 
Guineas for the best original photographs sent in representing any sub- 
ject of sporting interest. 


Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 
i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ji. That they have never been previously published. 


iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 


The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 


Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 


Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 


All entries for the March competition must be in by March 31st, 
1920. Results of the March Competition will be announced in the 
May issue. No photographs can be returned except under special 
circumstances. 


Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the March Competition 
must reach us not later than April 30th, and they will then be judged 
with the home entries for April. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 


In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 


RESULT OF JANUARY COMPETITION. 


We regret that lack of space prevents us from reproducing more 
than five of the large number of entries for our January Competition. 
Our prize is divided among the following: Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, 
Sungate, Surbiton, Surrey; Captain M. Anwyl, Llywy Machynlleth, 
Wales; and Mr. E. H. D. Sewell, c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C.4. 


. 


‘“ WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE AND 
THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD.’’ 


Photograph by Mr. E. H. D. Sewell, c/o T. Cook & Son, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C.4. 


THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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RETRIEVING A CURLEW. 
Photograph by Capt. M. Anwyl, Llywy Machynlleth, Wales. 


A START AT THE CURRAGH. 
Photograph by Lieut. J. T. W. Dunsby, 4th Hussars, Aldershot. 
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WAITING FOR THE STAG, HADDON HILL, EXMOOR. 
Haddon Hill is a favourite meeting place of the Devon and Somerset Stag Hunt, 
and is on the border of Exmoor, the only district in the country where the red 
deer runs wild. 


Photograph by Mr. L. Adams, 20, George Street, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


IN FULL SWING.”’ 
Photograph by Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, “‘ Sungate,’’ Surbiton, Surrey. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF 


THE SEER OF WESSEX. 


Spring would seem to be here already. Our window looks out 
upon a quiet plot of grass in the heart of London, and round its 
edge the shrubs are already bursting into green. In our garden, too, 
the trees are budding, and primroses are in bloom. It is early for such 
happenings, but their occurrence makes us wish, as ever at this season, 
to be over the hills and far away from the smoke of towns. But being 
perforce in London under leaden skies—it is the mildness, not the sun- 
shine, that has burst the buds—we have been reading again, as an 
antidote to town, some of the literature of the country-side. We have 
read more particularly of Wessex and Sussex; and since a new 
book of considerable interest has recently come our way which deals 
largely with Wessex—or that part of it which is occupied by the 
County of Wiltshire, as the guide-books say—we will talk of Wessex 
now. Sussex must wait till April; and very gracefully she will wait 
too; for in April Sussex is especially lovely, while the Wiltshire Downs 
are almost at their best in the grey skies and bleak winds of March. 

From our shelf then, where it never remains unmolested long 
enough to become dusty, we took down the Collected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy, the great chronicler of Wessex. 

No one, of course, could regard Mr. Hardy as simply a chronicler 
of the countryside. Our greatest living writer is made of sterner stuff. 
But we do feel that it is the love of the physical nature of the country 
of which he writes which has made him what he is. His poetry shows 
this and his novels reflect it. He is a seer, grim perhaps, but terribly 
aware of the sad realities of life. If his outlook is grey it is with the 
greyness of mountain mists, and grey grass waving wearily but 
beautifully beneath grey skies. He is a seer whose visions come to him 
upon the hill tops where he reads in the melancholy beauty of the land- 
scape an allegory of the alliance between that which is great and that 
which is sad, and the fineness of a struggle against destiny. For 
beauty is akin to sadness, and laughter is very near to tears. 


From the hills, then, it is whence has come his strength; their 
grandeur has shown him the grandeur of life, as their wistfulness has 
shown him its tragedy. He is a seer, yes; but one who is essentially 
a poet. In his novels, with all their consummate skill, deep knowledge 
of human nature and scientifically precise character drawing, wherein 
we are peering into the deep, still pool of his own mind, we see con- 
tinually reflected the lone heights of the hills from which he has gained 
his inspiration. 

He is a poet first—though for long we comprehended it not—and 
a novelist afterwards. Great men are often more renowned for their 
lesser achievements. We do not mean to infer that Thomas Hardy’s 
novels are less great than his poems; but simply that he is a great 
novelist because he is a great poet. It is the poet in him that has 
made him what he is, though until recently his poetry has been some- 
what neglected even by the fiercest of his admirers. 
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A SON OF THE SOIL. 


From Thomas Hardy we turned at length to the poems of the late 
Charles Sorley, an ardent admirer of Mr. Hardy, and one whose loss 
to literature we must set down in our reckoning against war. His 
‘* Marlborough and Other Poems ’”’ breathe the very essence of the 
open air. The driving wind and rain on the bare face of the down- 
land seems to have caught the spirit of the poet, purging him of all 
false sentiment and insincerity, and making him young and lusty as an 
eagle, full of vigour and enthusiasm. With this too goes a passionate 
love of the hills, and the gaunt beauty of desolation. He loved the 
strange cry of the curlew and the raucous cawing of the rooks; the 
solitude of unfrequented and uncultivated ways. For him there was 
an appeal i in ‘‘ the old battered sign-post ’’ as for Thomas Hardy in his 

‘ stunted handpost just on the crest, 
Only a few feet high.”’ 
He knew the extraordinary uplifting of the mind which comes from 
being alone on a deserted stretch of hill. 

And then, as if in answer to our cry for more, there came The 
Letters of Charles Sorley (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 
There is enough here to satisfy the most insistent. Weighing our 
words as we utter them, we say that never have any more delightful 
letters come our way. They are from the pen of one who was killed 
in action at the age of twenty-one, yet they are filled with a strange 
maturity of vision and with a delightful humour. They form a fine 
companion volume to his poems of which we have just written, each 


amplifying and explaining the other. Here is a real friend, a volume 
which will never be far from reach. It is indeed likely that it will 
remain permanently where it lies at present, on a little table by our 
bedside where are all the favourites whose perusal for ten minutes when 
we crawl into bed ensures us good digestion and an untroubled sleep. 
These letters will run it pretty close with friend Pepys. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


JoHN PorTER oF KINGSCLERE, an Autobiography. Written in conjunc- 
tion with Edward Moorhouse. (London, Grant Richards, Ltd., 
1919). 

An idea of John Porter’s ability as a trainer may be gathered from 
the wonderful summary of figures given in an appendix at the end of 
his book, occupying from page 451 to 477; and mention of the latter 
number will suggest how impossible it is to do anything like justice 
to the work in the space of a review. In all, between 1863 when he 
took charge of Sir Joseph Hawley’s horses, and 1905 when he left 
Kingsclere, he had trained 425 winners of 1063 races worth £720,021, 
ranging from a total of £945 in 1875 to £56,113 in 1899, the latter 
amount having been largely due to Flying Fox, whose half-dozen vic- 
tories yielded £37,415. This must be absolutely unique. For the 
Duke of Westminster Porter won 240 races, of an average value of 
something over £1,000, in all £246,944; for the partners, Lord Aling- 
ton and Sir Frederick Johnstone, he won 114 races worth £103,152. 
The figures are really a testimonial to which nothing need be added in 
appreciation of the trainer’s skill and judgment. 
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One cannot imagine John Porter as a lawyer, and for the matter 
of that he could not imagine himself assuming such a vocation. His 
experience of the profession of the law, for which he had been intended 
by his father, was brief. A visit to Saunders, the trainer, at Hednes- 
ford, seems to have decided his destiny. He went to stay for a short 
time, but ‘‘ the days became weeks and the weeks months ’’; all the 
benefit he derived from his study as a solicitor’s clerk was that he was 
able himself to draw up the indentures of apprenticeship which bound 
him to John Day, then training at Patching, in the neighbourhood of 
Michel Grove, long a famous training quarter. The idea 
was that he should be a jockey, but in all he only had 
some twenty rides in public, and finally abandoned the _ pro- 
fession in no small measure because of the annoyance he felt at not 
being put up on Virago—whom he considers the best mare he ever saw 
—in the Great Metropolitan of 1854. At that time both the principal 
handicaps of the Epsom Spring Meeting were run on the same day. 
The City and Suburban came first. Here the filly had 6 st. 4 lb., and 
in the longer race, 5 st. 9 1b., which Wells could not ‘‘ do,’’ and the 
then little Porter could; but by winning the shorter race Virago earned 
a 5 lb. penalty, which enabled Wells to ride and win on her again later 
in the afternoon. 

Porter’s career is in truth so familiar to racegoers and to all who 
take an interest in the Turf that it would be tedious to recapitulate 
its features. Everyone knows that he won the Derby for Sir Joseph 
Hawley with Blue Gown in the year 1868, and that at the time this 
famous owner was the fortunate possessor of three three-year-olds any 
one of which would have been good enough if in form; for Rosicrucian 
was the best of the trio, and Green Sleeves had beaten him in the 
Middle Park Plate by a head, in receipt of only 3 lb. beyond weight 
for sex. The story of that race was, indeed, remarkable. Porter rode 
on his hack to meet Huxtable returning to the Birdcage, and asked 
how Rosicrucian had carried him? ‘‘ Oh,’’ he replied jauntily, ‘‘ I 
won in a canter by about six lengths!’’ ‘‘ Did you indeed,’’ the 
trainer rejoined, ‘‘ then you will be surprised to hear that the judge 
says Green Sleeves beat you a head!’’ and Huxtable was so taken 
aback ‘‘ he nearly fell off his horse.’’ There was no question of disput- 
ing the verdict; the pair finished on opposite sides of the course, and 
it was easy for the jockey to make the mistake. Spectators at New- 
market, and indeed elsewhere, frequently blunder in the same fashion. 

Shotover was of course lucky to win, as Bruce properly ridden 
would almost certainly have beaten her. In St. Blaise’s Derby trial, 
which the Prince of Wales went to see, Geheimniss was set to give 
Shotover 7 1b. St. Blaise was possibly underrated at Epsom because 
he had been beaten in the Two Thousand, when, however, he was not 
fit. The invincible Ormonde was Porter’s fourth winner. Once the 
Duke of Westminster rode him a canter at Kingsclere and declared 
that the horse’s propelling power was so tremendous that he was almost 
shot over his head. Of Sainfoin and Common little need be said. As 
for Flying Fox, the seventh Derby winner, of him Porter is not particu- 
larly enthusiastic. He writes: ‘‘ I have always thought he was a good 
horse: but when after all these years one dispassionately scrutinises 
the character of the horses he was called upon to beat, it may well be 
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that he was not so wonderful as we were at the time inclined to think.”’ 
Porter is of opinion, moreover, that it was just as well he left the 
Turf at the end of his three-year-old days, for had he remained in 
training he would have caused a lot of trouble, as he had undoubtedly 
inherited some of his dam’s wilful temperament. It will be remembered 
that he sulked at the start for the Leger, when the boy in attendance 
on him enticed him back to the post by plucking some grass. Morn- 
ington Cannon managed him with extraordinary skill and patience. 

Porter devotes chapters to most of the great horses of whom he 
had charge. With regard to the Derby, it is a pity that Isonomy was 
not engaged, for there can surely be no doubt that had he run at Epsom 
instead of being kept for the Cambridgeshire Sefton could have had no 
sort of chance. Though Isonomy only carried 7 st. 1 lb. in the Cam- 
bridgeshire, Porter is persuaded that he could have won the race with 
9st. On almost every page of this large book there is something 
upon which it would be tempting to comment if space permitted. But 
there is the book for readers to study themselves. 


DISCOVERY. 


January saw the first number of a new monthly journal called 
Discovery, published by John Murray and priced at sixpence a copy. 
In the words of its initial editorial note it has for its aim ‘‘ a popular 
description of the advance made in the chief subjects in which investi- 
gations are being actively pursued.’’ It does not limit itself to the 
concrete discoveries of science, but deals with all matters in which new 
theories and points of view are being developed, setting forth the 
results of these investigations in such language as can be readily fol- 


lowed by the general reader. The January issue contained interesting 
articles on the Secret of Phila and Smoke Screens at Sea; but perhaps 
the most intriguing article of all was that on the Modern Study of 
Dreams by Professor T. H. Pear. At the time of going to press we 
have had no time to do justice to the February issue; but the one article 
we have read—that dealing with the new theory of Gravitation and 
Light—we can thoroughly recommend. 


AN EPIC. 


South. The Story of the 1914—1917 Expedition, by Sir Ernest 
Shackleton (Heinemann, 25s. net), needs no words of recommendation 
and defies those of praise. You must read it for yourself, and you 
cannot fail to be enthralled. You can deduce from its title and from 
the name of its author what manner of book it is, and if we attempted 
to review it here we should either spread ourselves over twenty odd 
pages and then have failed to be adequate, or by undue compression 
we should do injustice to a gallant and high-hearted company. Besides 
courage and endurance there shines through its pages a plain but very 
real faith which compels our admiration and respect. For the rest, we 
can only increase your impatience to be at it by feeble reiteration of 
truisms about British pluck, which, despite all disparagers and cynics 
who would seem already to have forgotten the war, is obviously as 
superb to-day as ever. 

And when you have read South—and re-read it—you must go if 
you can to Sir Ernest’s lectures on the same great subject at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 
THE DULL MONTH. 


March is usually accounted the dullest month in the angler’s 
yearly cycle, and so, perhaps, it is, for coarse fishing comes 
to an end on the 16th, sea fishing is probably at its poorest, trout 
fishing has hardly begun, and salmon fishing is only at its best for the 
privileged few who have access to early spring rivers. but a certain 
number of fortunate men live in places where all kinds of fishing are to 
be obtained and to them March is no duller than other months, for if 
one kind fails them they can turn to another. In Ireland, for example, 
there are many localities where sport can be enjoyed, weather permit- 
ting, on every day of the year. The coarse fish of Ireland are limited 
in number of species, and they are nothing accounted of in the eye of 
the law, but catholic anglers should be able to amuse themselves very 
well with the pike and perch during the winter, or with the bream and 
rudd on hot summer days when game fish are lethargic. The said 
game fish for the most part have a longish open season, so the angler 
who lives, say, in such a district as the valley of the Shannon, has fine 
opportunities of perennial amusement. 


SALMON IN THE THAMES 


There are, of course, districts in England and _ Scotland 
too, where one could fish all the year round, but, in the 
south, at any rate, pollution, obstructions, abstraction of water, 
and other evils have restricted our chances sadly. Time was when 
rivers like the Thames and Trent counted salmon, and probably sea 
trout, among their regular occupants, and there was always the chance 
of taking one on the rod. The last salmon seen in the Thames seems 
to have been one at Boulter’s Weir in 1832, and the last caught from 
the river on a rod was taken by a gentleman named Marshall in 1821. 
This was a fish of 21} lb. and he caught it at Shepperton. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if the rod ever accounted for very many Thames salmon, 
as our south-country forebears understood little of the fish’s habits, and 
their tackle was not well adapted to searching the deeps of a big river. 
Supposing the Thames to hold salmon now, the best way of catching 
them would be by spinning deep and casting far, which is a compara- 
tively easy matter with modern tackle, but which would not be at all 
easy with the equipment available in the first quarter of the last century. 
Netting of course produced a certain number of fish then, but not 1 
great number, and they were evidently looked upon as rarities. Thomas 
Love Peacock has an illuminating passage in that once famous book 
Crotchet Castle, which was written in 1831. ‘‘ That salmon before 
you, doctor,’’ says Mr. Crotchet, ‘‘ was caught in the Thames, this 
morning.’’ The conversation turns on the rarity of such an occur- 
rence, and the urbane Dr. Folliott explains that in some years not a 
single salmon is caught from the river. ‘‘ Mud, filth, gas-dregs, and 
the march of mind, developed in the form of poaching, have ruined the 
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fishery.’’ Nowadays, alas, a salmon above London would create : 
vast sensation, though odd specimens have been caught low down the 
estuary from time to time. 


AND IN THE TRENT. 


The Trent preserved its reputation as a salmon river longer 
than the Thames. Indeed, there would be a_ reasonable chance 
of its being a salmon river still if the pollution which fouls 
its lower reaches were stopped. Apparently a few fish make their 
way up in most winters if conditions are favourable. There is a reso- 
lute movement among the anglers of Trent-side to get the pollution 
evil coped with, and should they be successful they would surely reap 
rich rewards. The Trent is the highway to plenty of fine spawning 
areas and there is no reason why its salmon fisheries should not in 
time become quite important. 


A GREAT YEAR ON THE LEA. 


Among the southern rivers which formerly held salmon, may 
be mentioned the Lea, though not many details survive as 
to the fishery. But they must have been reasonably abundant 
at one time, as on the Horse and Groom water in 1841, there 
was a rule as to methods of fishing for them. It is preserved in a little 
Angler’s Guide, published in that year, and it runs thus: ‘‘ Neither 
shall any dragging or snatching for salmon, or any other fish, be 
allowed after the last day of February, until the first day of November, 
under the penalty of five shillings for each and every offence; but 
salmon may be angled for with flies, or worms, on a single hook, at 
any time of the year.’’ A curious account of Lea salmon may be found 
in an odd little book published ten years earlier, J. March’s The Jolly 
Angler, 1831. The author records how some ten years before that he 
took six or seven salmon from the White House water at Christmas 
time. He adds that ‘‘ the river was full of them that season, but they 
were unwholesome, being covered by red spots, and the means by 
which they were taken was not sportsmanlike, catching them foul with 
snatch hooks. A man of the name of Milner speared an immense 
number.’’ Mr. March says that so many salmon were never seen in 
the Lea before, and he thinks that severe weather may have stopped 
them from travelling to more northern rivers. 


FISHING DIARIES. 


In exploring old books on fishing, I have been over and 
over again impressed by the paucity of what I may call his- 
torical detail which they contain. It is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment for angling authors to be descriptive and to give accounts of 
sport which they have enjoyed at length. The old writers were nearly 
all merely didactic. They wrote books of instruction and kept severely 
to their text. Occasionally, of course, they had to give a personal 
reminiscence in order to illustrate some special point, but such lapses 
are sadly infrequent. One would give a good deal to come across the 
authentic fishing diaries of Charles Cotton, Robert Venables, James 
Chetham, and other old writers whom we know to have been both 
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good and constant practitioners of the art. Venables, for instance, 
angled for salmon in Ireland in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
but beyond the most meagre reference to the Bann and Blackwater, 
his Experienced Angler contains no account of the country and_ its 
sport. What a precious thing would have been a chapter on Irish 
fishing at that date! So far as I know, there is nothing in fishing 
literature relating specially to Ireland, till the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. And there is not much in regard to Scotland before 
1800, except Richard Franck’s Northern Memoirs, an extraordinary 
book written in 1658 and published in 1694. Franck is an ill man to 
read, so crabbed is his style and so angular his mind, but his account of 
Scottish fishing is extremely interesting. One could wish that he had 
also toured Ireland. Then our minds would not be completely blank 
as to early angling there. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF POSTERITY. 


There must be a certain number of private fishing diaries 
of fairly early date, which are preserved in family archives, 
for many anglers have the habit of jotting down _ particulars 
of their sport for future reference and to indulge the pleas- 
ures of memory. But one seldom comes across them. I re- 
member once receiving a bundle of old pages covered with faded writ- 
ing, which I thought for a blissful moment to be such a diary. It 
proved, however, to be nothing more interesting than a list of trout and 
salmon flies. There was not a word as to the sport gained by their 
use. The Fly Fishers’ Club possess one of the fullest old fishing diaries 
I have ever seen. I forget its date, but I think it is somewhere about 
1820, and so quite old enough to be of historical value. I wish there 
were more such diaries, from which one could glean an idea as to the 
little circumstances connected with the sport which are so interesting. 
Perhaps a hundred years hence enquirers will be better served. Apart 
from the plenty of fishing books full of detail which now appear, a great 
many men keep fairly full diaries, and some of them will surely sur- 
vive to the benefit of posterity. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CASTING TOURNAMENT. 


That energetic and active body the Casting Club de France an- 
nounces an international casting tournment to be held in May this year. 
It is so long since a function of the kind was held in either France o: 
Great Britain, that some of the experts are likely to be a bit rusty, 
while some like the great John Enright are no longer with us. But 
the tournament is sure to reveal plenty of talent, some of it probably 
new, and in any case should be very enjoyable. 


THE GAME OF CASTING. 


It was at one time rather the fashion in some quarters 
to decry casting tournaments as outside the true angler’s sphere. 
I confess that I have never been able to appreciate the validity 
of such objection to them. Casting seems to me an admirable form of 
diversion in itself. It is full of interest, calls for a high degree of skill, 
and also gives men an opportunity of handling their rods at times and 
in places when and where they have no chance of fishing itself. The 
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last point is important enough in itself to make casting popular. In 
this country we never got very far in developing the amusement, and 
of course the war put a temporary stop to such progress as was being 
made. Two of the leading London fishing clubs, the Red Spinner 
Angling Society (formerly the Highbury A.S.) and the British Sea 
Anglers, held annual tournaments, and some of the provincial clubs 
were beginning to take the pastime up, but the Fly and Bait Casting 
Club which had its headquarters at Hendon, did not have a long 
career of activity, though the meetings were very pleasant while they 
jasted. I hope that it will be found possible to give casting a new 
trial in Great Britain, now that things are settling down. In the 
United States there are hundreds of flourishing casting clubs, and I do 
not see why they should have a monopoly of an excellent amusement. 


EFFECTS ON FISHING. 


One may concede to possible critics at once the point 
that casting is ‘‘ not fishing.’’ But one could not go further 
and concede that it has nothing to do with fishing. Its re- 
actions on fishing are very important indeed. Even the distance cast- 
ing which is the special mark of disapprobation has its effects, for a 
man cannot cast a fly or a spinning bait a long way without being well 
skilled in the use of a rod, and when he finds himself by a river in pur- 
suit of fish, that skill is bound to tell. Ability to cast a dry fly twenty- 
five yards cleanly and well from a platform, will help rather than hinder 
casting ten to a rising fish. Similarly if a man can cast his 14 oz. bait 
forty yards from the reel out into a meadow without losing direction or 
getting a tangle, he will be the better qualified to make his twenty-yard 
casts with a Devon minnow steadily down a salmon-pool leaving no 
part of the ‘‘ holding ’’ water untried. The accuracy and difficulty 
competitions which are also a part of the casting do not call for de- 
fence. Even the critics, I fancy, admit that they are useful. They 
are often excellent fun. The Red Spinner Society always arranged 
some most sporting casts for the dry-fly difficulty event, placing targets 
under boughs, in awkward corners, and so on. The popularity of the 
event showed its utility. 


FOR BAIT CASTERS. 


I think there has hitherto been no attempt to arrange 
a ‘‘ difficulty ’’’ event for bait casters, though they usually have 
an accuracy test. It should be well worth while adding such 2 
feature to future programmes. All spinners know what horrible situa- 
tions present themselves on the bank of a river which has a normal 
equipment of willows, bushes, bulrushes, and so on. Getting one’s spikv 
bait out when no back-swing is possible, or where it must travel 
between boughs or over sedges is no child’s play. It would not be 
difficult to arrange similar problems for an event in a tournament, and 
the result would certainly be amusing and instructive. Perhaps that 
go-ahead society the Red Spinner will take the matter into considera- 
tion for its next tournament. It was, by the way, to have held one 
last year, but the fixture was cancelled. This year I hope it will be 
able to bring it off. 
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FAMOUS RODS. 


Mr. R. B. Marston has been engaged in an interesting piece of 
research, as to the credentials of a fly-rod seen by him which is sup- 
posed to have belonged to David Garrick, and has been reporting 
progress in The Times and The Fishing Gazette. Two pictures by 
Zoffany sold with Garrick’s other pictures at Christie’s in 1822 showed 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick at Hampton with the figure of David’s brother 
George angling, and this proves that George at any rate was an angler. 
One of these pictures is now in the picture gallery at Petworth. Mr. 
Marston has further discovered that the fly-rod in question has a note 
fastened to it stating that the rod belonged to David Garrick and was 
given to a relation of its present owner by a clergyman named Wright 
seventy or eighty years ago. The enquiry progresses well, and I hope 
Mr. Marston will be able to identify this Mr. Wright. I don’t know 
that it is evidence, but it seems to me quite natural for a brother to 
borrow a rod, especially if he is named George and only angles at 
infrequent intervals ! 

It would be very interesting some day to assemble a little exhi- 
bition of rods and tackle which have belonged to famous men. One 
of the most treasurable relics I know is in the fine collection of Mr. 
Arthur N. Gilbey, the rod which belonged to J. W. M. Turner, the 
great painter. There must be other things in private collections which 
would be of similar interest. If we ever had another Fisheries Exhi- 
bition it might be possible to arrange for a few cases of personal 
exhibits of the kind. 


FLY-FISHING CLUBS. 


It is announced that the Fly-Fishers’ Club will hold its annual 
dinner on March 23 at the Connaught Rooms. At the moment of 
writing I have not heard who is to take the chair. A new Fly Fishers 
Club has recently been started in Exeter. Sir John Kennaway is the 
president and Mr. E. D. Hornsby the hon. secretary. The objects of 
the club at present seem to be chiefly practical, to work against pol- 
lution and to stimulate the improvement of the Exe and other local 
trout-fishing waters. The Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, seems to be its 
headquarters. The Nottingham Fly Fishers’ Club, which was founded 
a few years ago, has similar good intentions with regard to the Trent 
district, and has already done not a little to rouse local opinion on the 
pollution of the river. It also has an active social side to its work 
and holds periodical dinners at which papers are read and discussions 
instituted. Mr. A. N. Bromley is the president and Mr. A. R. Leivers 
(Bentinck Buildings, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham) the hon. secretary. 
The starting of such clubs is an excellent sign of the vitality of angling 
in provincial centres, and I hope there will be more of them. They are 
bound to have considerable influence in fishery politics. 


FLY-FISHING FOR PIKE. 


Several correspondents have recently been giving to The Field 
the results of their experience in this little-practised form of fishing. 
One thing is rather striking in these narratives, and that is the likeli- 
hood that the right kind of fly properly presented will appeal to really 
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heavy fish. The fly, of course, for this purpose, must be something 
more solid than any pattern used for game fish, with a good fat body 
and plenty of substance. It is too bulky and heavy to be used with a 
fly-rod, and should be cast with a spinning rod like any other pike 
bait. I have always thought that the fly known as the Candlestick 
Maker, an invention of the late Francis Francis, would be the best 
model for a pike fly. With its wealth of junglecock it is a very showy 
fly and strongly suggestive of some kind of waterfowl. Of course big 
pike must take a fly for some small water bird. No doubt they con- 
sume a good deal of feather as well as fin in their long and wicked 
lives. I have never caught a pike of any size on a fly, but | have had 
many a small one therewith. Often in a trout stream one comes across 
pike of from 1 Ib. to 3 Ibs. lying in some clear spot with an alert ex- 
pression, evidently either feeding or ready to feed. It is always worth 
while fishing a silver-bodied fly, or even a big sedge, over one of these 
marauders, sinking it and working it in short jerks. And if he doesn’t 
take it at the first offer it pays to peg away at him, for sometimes he 
can be worried into snapping at it, One runs the risk of having the 
gut bitten through, but that must be faced. When I have definitely 
gone out pike fishing with a fly—and I think the method good enough 
for that in shallow rivers—I have always had a few inches of fine wire 
gimp as a tippet to the cast. That reduces the risk of catastrophe 
from the fish’s teeth to a minimum. For big pike and the heavy fly 
it would be better to use single wire such as is nowadays employed 
for traces. A swivel or two at intervals of about 18 inches help to 
prevent the kinking which is the chief trouble with this wire. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—With regard to your query under the photo ‘‘ A Strenuous 
Game,”’ I should say the player did not return the ball, for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

1. The player is looking the other side of the net where the ball 
rose but it was too quick for him. 

2. The ball is much nearer the camera than it looks as there is 
no shadow of the ball on the ground as there would have been if near 
the racket. 

Yours, 
E. S. C. BETTELEY. 
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By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


THE COMING RACING SEASON. 


EFORE the next number of this Magazine is published the flat 

racing season will have begun, and that with every promise of 
exceptionally brilliant success. It may surely be said that racing has 
never been so popular in the history of the Turf as it is at the present 
time. Bloodstock has never been anything like so valuable throughout 
the entire history of the thoroughbred, from the fashionable yearlings 
who have made unprecedented sums at auction to the humble selling 
plater, if indeed animals can be called humble when the average of those 
sold last year under Jockey Club Rules must be something like 500 
guineas. There seems no diminution in the boom even during the 
winter months, and attendances are invariably larger during the other 
seasons of the year, except indeed that the Grand National always 
attracts a crowd comparable only with the throngs that assemble at 
Epsom for the Derby, and at Doncaster for the Leger. Another sign 
of the times is hotel accommodation, or rather the lack of it. Long 
before the end of last year all available rooms appear to have been 
booked in the principal Liverpool hotels. Lincoln is overtaxed each 
Spring, so that the pressure is nothing new. The difficulty in the way 
of racegoers will be to find means of transit. Candidates are flocking 
into all the Clubs; on all sides the evidence of prosperity is unmis- 
takable. 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP. 


Even before the acceptances for the Spring Handicaps were pub- 
lished there was a considerable amount of betting on the Lincolnshire 
Handicap and the Grand National, for the most part carried on, how- 
ever, by the uninformed, or the misinformed, though a few horses have 
been backed by those connected with them. Some lovers of the sport 
ure inclined to make search for what are known as “‘ class ’’ horses. 
Class is, as a general rule, apt to tell, the point being to ascertain the 
extent to which it is balanced by two other qualifications—weight and 
condition. | Nowadays class cannot be held to depend much upcn 
breeding, for some of the best bred horses in the Stud Book are com- 
peting unsuccessfully in selling races, whereas the principal handicaps 
at any rate, if not the chief weight for age races, are not seldcm 
carried off by animals the produce of sires who stand at modest 
fees, and of dams not notably well bred themselves, nor in the 
least distinguished by what they did when in training. As for this last 
distinction I think on critical examination it would be found that dams 
of winners almost as often as not have been failures on the racecourse ; 
on the other hand certainly some of the mares who accumulated the 
largest sums in stakes with corresponding reputation as racehorses 
have been failures in the paddocks. 
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BRUFF BRIDGE AND OTHERS. 


Horses prominent in the betting quotations, so far as handicaps 
are concerned, weeks before the races in which they are destined to 
run are often found to drop back as the critical time approaches, and 
to be supplanted by others whose advent comes as a surprise. Writing 
a month or more before the Lincolnshire Handicap, it would be absurd 
to make any direct attempt at finding the winner. Sir George Noble’s 
Bruff Bridge, it may nevertheless be observed, has pretensions to that 


SIR GEORGE NOBLE’S BRUFF BRIDGE. 


‘* class "’ of which we have just been speaking. It can scarcely be 
claimed for him that his breeding is extraordinarily attractive. His 
sire, Bridge of Earn, was in no way remarkable, and Lesterlin, the sire 
of his unnamed dam, was much the same sort of animal; but Bruff 
Bridge always ran as a two-year-old in good company, and it is from 
this that he derives his claims to the distinction. He came out at 
Newmarket in the May Plate, which he won, followed on by taking 
the Somerville Stakes, and then, far more important, the New Coventry 
Stakes—run at Newmarket, Ascot not being available by reason of the 
war—those behind him including Monte Faro, Dominion, Galloper 
Light; also Glanmerin, who at Ascot last year showed himself to be 
very little behind the Derby winner, Grand Parade. In the Exeter 
Stakes Bruff Bridge failed by a neck to give Rizzio 8 lb., but he beat 
Dominion a length. He won the Rous Memorial Stakes at the New- 
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market First October Meeting, the result being considered so certain 
that odds of 6 to 1 were laid on him; and though he was beaten in the 
Middle Park Plate I have reason to believe that he was nothing like at 
his best when that event came on for decision. It will be seen that 
he was a colt of class. Last season he did not retain his form, though 
in his final race at Liverpool in November he gave evidence that it had 
by no means left him. This was a five furlong affair, but I think I am 
right in saying that little doubt is entertained of his ability to stay a 
mile, and that his friends believe his Lincolnshire Handicap chance 
to be a very sound one. 

I cannot of course go into detail about the performances of the 
various Lincolnshire Handicap candidates who are being talked about. 
If Scatwell runs for Lord Glanely in preference to Grand Fleet it will 
be remembered that he was regarded as the best two-year-old of his 
season—if upon somewhat inadequate grounds perhaps—and that last 
year he regained form which for a long period he had lost. Much is 
heard of Ugly Duckling, not a little of Violoncello and Paragua, whilst 
some of the shrewdest men on the Turf are favourably impressed with 
Monteith. Last season this son of Santoi, whose offspring are accus- 
tomed to improve, ran in six races, of which he won a couple, and was 
placed in three of the remaining four. Whether the animals that I 
have mentioned include the winner remains to be seen. 


BETTING IN FORMER DAYS. 


If the runners for the Lincolnshire Handicap went to the post at 
any other period of the year not much attention would be paid to the 
race. Its prominence is derived from: the fact that it comes first in 
the season of anything like the important events, there is plenty of 
time to devote to consideration of it, and it is one of the very few 
races on which there is still ante-post betting. Turf speculation is 
believed to be infinitely wider spread than at any previous period, and 
yet in former days there was betting on the Chester Cup, run in May, 
well before the previous Christmas, and betting on the Derby a year 
in advance of the decision of the race. That the Chester Cup should 
have been what is called the ‘‘ medium of speculation ’’ which it was 
half-way through the last century is more extraordinary because it 
always brought out a huge field and a great many of the runners were 
ridden by very little boys who must have been at a peculiar disad- 
vantage in steering their mounts round the continual turns of the 
Roodee. Most readers are probably aware that when Red Deer won 
his weight was 4 st. 


THE DERBY. 


Betting on the Derby was more comprehensible, though surely a 
rash proceeding before the two-year-old ‘form had been sifted out in 
the chief races of the autumn. When last season came to a close 
Tetratema was all the rage, standing out by himself at the head of such 
quotations as appeared, though it should be added that these really 
meant nothing. There was no genuine market. Backers and book- 
makers were merely indulging in fancy bets. At the present time I am 
told that bookmakers who are willing to deal make little distinction 
between Tetratema and his stable companion, Prince Galahad. 
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Amateur handicappers seem to estimate the grey son of The Tetrarch 
as something like 7 lb. better than the son of Prince Palatine. In the 
Free Handicap for Two-Year-Olds Mr. Dawkins put 13 lb. between 
the two; but when he adjusted the weights Prince Galahad had only 
run once, at Ascot, and indeed it is strange in the circumstances that 
the official handicapper should have included him at all. 


IRISH ELEGANCE, 
(Portrait taken after his last race.) 


Subsequently he came out in the Dewhurst Plate, and in receipt of 
3 lb. from Orpheus won very easily by a couple of lengths, which might, 
I thought, have been considerably extended. Against Prince Galahad 
is the fact that between the 18th of June, when after getting very badly 
away for his Ascot race, so much so that he appeared quite 
out of it, he won in a canter at the finish, and the 3oth 
of October, when, as just noted, he won the Dewhurst Plate, 
he could not be_ produced. There was evidently something 
wrong or he would not have missed a number of tempting 
engagements, and the mischief whatever it was may, one fears, be 
liable to recur. If one could be assured that this would not happen 
I think there would be a strong inducement to back Prince Galahad, 
supposing one were in an indiscreet hurry. Arguments as to whether 
Tetratema is likely to stay a mile and a half are futile. They can be 
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based on little but prejudice. And as for betting on the Derby, both 
Tetratema and Prince Galahad are engaged in the Two Thousand 
Guineas. 

Another son of The Tetrarch over whom discussion rages is Sarche- 
don, who it must be admitted did much to redeem his character by his 
resolute performance in the Criterion Stakes, where he deadheated 
with Gleneskaki, giving Madame Varipati’s colt 12 lb. I must admit 


SARCHEDON : BY THE TETRARCH—PERFECT PEACH. 


to having felt a strong prejudice against Sarchedon, based on _ his 
shifty finishes for all his previous races—with the exception of the 
Chesterfield Stakes in which he can hardly be said to have finished at 
all. He is a particularly well-shaped colt, and is understood to be 
thoroughly sound. He is also undeniably gifted with fine speed. But 
when a horse has on several occasions shown unmistakable symptoms 
of shiftiness, not to say roguery, the evil is always likely to reassert 
itself. 


THE GRAND NATIONAL. 


Before the weights came out for the Grand National, it being 
known that Mrs. Hugh Peel’s Poethlyn could not have more than 
12 st. 7 lb., a regulation of which, in conjunction with many others, I 
warmly approve, there seemed a disposition to consider the race as 
what is called a gift for him; obviously a foolish conclusion, in view of 
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the fact that there was at any rate a 3 st. range, and though he had 
won handsomely last year it can hardly be said that he had run away 
with the race. Ballyboggan, in receipt of only 11 lb., was indeed 
eight lengths behind him, but with 8 Ib. less on his back the Irishman 
might very probably have put up something of a fight. On 
the 26th of this month Poethlyn will be giving 7 lb. of this 
8 lb., 18 lb. altogether, evidence that Mr. Topham estimated 
the beating at 7 1b. There seems to be an idea that Troy- 
town may turn out the best of the Irish Division, and Clonree is 
not by any means without admirers. When Troytown ran at Liver- 
pool last year and won the Champion Steeplechase, a few yards short 
of three miles, it was understood that there were doubts about his 
ability to last half as far again. | Those doubts seem to have dis- 
appeared, though it cannot well be more than guess work as to whether 
this seven-year-old can really stay the Liverpool course. Very few 
trainers, so far as my experience goes, ever think of seriously trying 
a horse over such a distance, nor can it be easy to find trial animals. 
The fact that Troytown won the Grand Steeplechase de Paris, the 
‘distance of which is half a furlong over four miles, goes for very little, 
as it is said that the animals he beat were not half trained and of very 
indifferent quality moreover. Poethlyn knows how to fall, as recorded 
on another page, but if all goes well with him his chance is obvious. 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


Some of the high priced two-year-olds will be running at Lincoln 
and Liverpool, and the experiences of last season tend to show that 
thus early we may possibly find some good young ones who will still 
be to the fore when autumn comes. It is many years since, as hap- 
pened last year, a winner of the Brocklesby Stakes was a winner also 
at the Houghton Meeting, in fact I do not recall an instance since 
Donovan won in 1888. Lacrosse, who had been a 7 to 4 favourite 
for the Brocklesby, won the Houghton Stakes with odds of 7 to 2 on 
him. Woodrow, who was second to him at Lincoln, was by no means 
despised in the late autumn, having been set to carry 8 st. 4 lb. in the 
Osmaston Nursery at Derby in mid-October, and Ptah, who won the 
Lincoln Plate the day after the Brocklesby, carried 8 st. 11 Ib. in the 
Midland Nursery at Leicester in October. Sunny Moya and Lady 
Meave, winners of two-year-old races at Liverpool, were also prominent 
late in the season, so that we may in the course of a short time be 
finding some two-year-olds destined to make names for themselves. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


THE RATIONALE OF SPEED LIMITS. 


One of the notable tendencies of to-day is a growing resentment 
against the legal speed limit. There can be no doubt that a general 
limit of 20 m.p.h. is absurd, and the present law on the subject has 
many anomalies which operate unjustly. Objection to the prevailing 
state of affairs is found chiefly among the rank and file of reasonable 
motorists, and does not emanate from the road hog category (if any 
such species survives). It is, therefore, worthy of due consideration 
from the powers that be, and one may safely predict that it will have 
to be taken in hand before very long. The speed limit of 20 m.p.h. 
was imposed in days when motoring was a very different proposition 
to what it is now. When the Motor Car Act was passed in 1903 the 
mechanically propelled road vehicle, apart from traction engines and 
steam rollers, was still in a more or less experimental state. Many 
BADMINTON readers still thought the motor was an intruder on the 
face of the earth, and had little confidence in its development into a 
safe and practical vehicle. One of their chief complaints, as sports- 
men, was that their noble horse seriously objected to the interloper. 
But whatever future the motor car might or might not have, of one 
thing they were determined—it must be kept severely within bounds 
in its behaviour on the public roads. Inseparably linked with a good 
deal of reasonable contention at that time was a deep-rooted prejudice, 
and for long after 1903 no “‘ official ’’ mind could ever bring itself to 
give encouragement to the new form of transport. It must be ad- 
mitted, of course, that in the earlier days of motoring some rather 
drastic restrictions were desirable. Cars were not so easily controlled 
as they now are, and drivers had not learnt to handle them in the 
school of long experience. I vividly remember some early cars on 
which the brakes were always a questionable number, and many things 
more or less essential to the safe use of motors were then unlearnt. 
This, in conjunction with the fact that the general public were unused 
to the automobile, provided tangible reason for the imposition of a 
legal speed limit, although it is doubtful whether the selection of 20 
m.p.h. was ever justified. 

Nowadays, I venture to assert, a general legal limit of 20 m.p.h. 
is merely an absurdity. From the fact that the letter of the law is 
often used to inflict unjustified penalties against reasonable motoring, 
it is an absurdity which is becoming beyond tolerance. I am a very 
law-abiding person, and I should certainly shrink from encouraging 
anyone to offend against a regulation, or even from ‘‘ compounding a 
felony’’ by stating my views. But I am probably quite within the 
bounds of fact if I say that unless either the claims of personal or 
public safety or convenience demand it, not five per cent. of motorists 
ever observe the 20 m.p.h. limit to-day. With the general speeding- 
up of road traffic, the obvious safety of a much higher speed, and the 
equally obvious absurdity of always keeping down to 20 m.p.h., there 
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appears no logic in retaining the limit. The sole justification for a 
statutory speed limit, one would imagine, is to secure the safety of the 
public and the general convenience of every class of road user. The 
extent to which a nominal limit of 20 m.p.h. now contributes to this 
is almost negligible. What public interest, and even common 
humanity, demands is that every vehicle on the road shall be driven 
with competence and reasonable care. Generally speaking, no class of 
vehicle is so carefully driven as the various types of motors. One has 
only to spend as much time on the road as I know some of my readers 
do to bear out the truth of this assertion. The average motorist, 
whether he is a car owner, motor cyclist, or paid driver, fully realises 
his responsibility. _ He knows that he has in his charge a vehicle 
capable of doing great damage to life and property—his own or some- 
body else’s—unless it is handled at all times with unremitting skill; 
and it is very seldom that his sense of responsibility fails him. The 
one essential in motor driving, for everyone’s sake, is this perpetual 
care. Granted mechanical efficiency, it is the only thing that can 
assure public safety. 

No imposition of a speed limit can make public safety certain, for 
danger does not lie in speed alone. There are some places where a 
road speed of sixty miles an hour is quite safe, there are others where 
it would be criminal to drive at ten miles an hour. Time and place, 
mechanical and physical conditions, and other attendant factors must 
always determine the safety or otherwise of a motor vehicle’s progress. 
From this reasoning it might seem that all legal speed limits could 
safely be abolished. Personally, I would not urge this. The law has 
always to provide for those few people who place themselves beyond 
common consideration and fellow feeling. The man or woman who 
drives a motor vehicle recklessly in these days should be very severely 
dealt with, and the full machinery of the law should always be ready 
to do this. A reasonable speed limit is a wholesome corrective for 
those whose ardour exceeds their discretion. If no speed limit existed 
it is not easy to see how the law would cope with the few serious 
offenders one has in mind. But reason, one may humbly suggest, 
is not nowadays personified in a general limit of 20 m.p.h. Provided 
that the police have ample powers to prosecute for ‘‘ driving to the 
common danger,’’ a limit of twice this figure might, I think, quite 
reasonably be imposed. There would always have to be local speed 
limits where conditions required, and at these places no reasonable 
motorist would object to an imposition of ten or even five miles an 
hour. As it is, the average motorist always drives slowly where 
common sense demands this, but there is nowadays no conceivable 
advantage in requiring that he shall never drive at more than twenty 
miles an hour. Conditions of to-day, in cars, drivers, and the human 
and animal public are so very different to what they were twenty years 
ago that a reform in this direction is clearly needed. Opinions from 
all road users would, of course, assist one in coming to conclusions 
in this matter, but having driven motor vehicles since the days when 
every horse one met went up on its haunches, I am beginning to feel 
that even the mere speed at which we have moved has effected a 
favourable evolution in equine nerves and other things. 
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DETACHABLE CYLINDER HEADS. 


There is an increasing tendency in post-war design for fit detach- 
able cylinder heads. This the owner-driver who looks after his own car 
will generally welcome. The best of engines become carbonised occa- 
sionally, and the period for which they remain in a reasonably clean 
state depends upon several things. Design has a lot to do with it, while 
the quality of the fuel, the efficiency of the lubrication system, and the 
skill of the driver are all contributing factors. But sooner or later the 
best running engine needs an internal cleaning, and if this is not carried 
out it protests by way of knocks, overheating, pre-ignition, loss of 
power, excessive petrol consumption, and generally unsatisfactory 
service. A good many enthusiasts who have not previously dismantled 
a four or six cylinder engine set about the job with commendable opti- 
mism. But they generally find that while it is comparatively easy to 
take the engine completely down, its re-assembly demands more skill 
and energy than they are able or willing to devote to it. They often 
become more or less disgusted with the job, and consequently put off 
the subsequent necessary cleanings to the last possible moment. One 
never has to go far to come across some faithful car that is obviously 
being abused in this way by its owner, and the aggregate result of this 
neglect is that many cars are prematurely worn out and much unsatis- 
factory running is experienced which could and should be prevented. 

When the owner-driver’s car is fitted with a detachable cylinder 
head, however, he has no excuse and generally no inclination for this 
neglect. It is a far simpler matter to take out a few bolts and lift the 
cylinder head off than to dismantle the carburetter, induction system, 
and other fittings, and then remove a heavy cylinder block. There is 
one serious objection to the system of decarbonising encouraged by the 
detachable cylinder head, in that it does not permit of the inside of the 
piston or its ring grooves being cleaned. Some cars are chronic 
offenders in the way of carbonising behind their piston rings, and in 
them it is certainly a matter of importance that the whole piston should 
be exposed when cleaning is undertaken. If this is not done one does 
not know whether a piston ring has become stuck in its slot, or if the 
breaks in the rings have worked into line, or other causes of bad running 
developed. But these eventualities are, it is true, comparatively infre- 
quent, and, generally speaking, a thorough cleaning of the piston tops 
and combustion heads restores the power and good running of the 
engine. In decarbonising an engine in this way it is very necessary 
to keep the piston under treatment at the highest point in its travel and 
carefully prevent any of the loosened deposit from going down on to 
the walls of the cylinder. The combustion heads and valve pockets 
can be very easily scraped clean with a blunt chisel or screwdriver, 
and after the wearying “‘ fishing ’’ for deposit necessary with an intact 
cylinder block it is quite a pleasure to treat an engine of this kind. An 
oft neglected precaution in removing a detachable cylinder head is to be 
particularly careful of the gasket or packing. This should be carefully 
removed and cleaned, and in replacing it one should make quite sure 
that it goes into the correct position and is not put on askew in such a 
manner that it will foul the bolts or obstruct the water circulation 
passages. The bolts holding down the head should be screwed home 
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alternately, giving those on opposite sides a few turns each until they 
all grip tight at approximately equal pressure. Care is also necessary 
in re-making the water connection to and from the radiator, and one 
should be sure that the flexible hose is properly secured on the pipes. 


THE BUTTEROSI. 

An interesting introduction to the post-war British market is the 
Butterosi car. Few of these machines have yet reached this country ; 
but those that are here have created a favourable impression, and the 
Société Nouvelle des Automobiles Butterosi are, I understand, pre- 
paring to meet a big demand on this side of the Channel. It is cer- 


A FLEET OF THE NEW BUTTEROSI CARS. 
SHOWING TWO-SEATER, FOUR-SEATER, AND SALOON. 


tainly to their credit that despite the invasion of the Paris works by 
both fire and flood, the programme for exhibiting Butterosi cars at the 
Scottish Motor Show last month was not interfered with. Four 
standard models duly reached England, and were at once driven up to 
Glasgow by members of the firm’s British staff. 

While the Butterosi has successfully accomplished some strenuous 
touring work, it is primarily intended as a town car. Its attractive 
exterior and refined appointments certainly recommend it for social 
work, and probably it will find a ready sale among people who require 
a soundly designed car of this type. 

Only one chassis model will be marketed in England this year, 
but a choice of four types of body is offered. These comprise two and 
four-seater open cars, a two-seater coupé, and a four-seater saloon. 
The chassis has several interesting features, and the best French 
practice has been embodied in its design, together with a strong touch 
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of the American. It is, in fact, an ingeniously contrived ‘‘ assembly ”’ 
proposition; and even on this score has much to recommend it to the 
car purchaser who is looking not for revolutionary design, but for 
undoubted service within known limits. 

The engine and gearbox are built up as a single unit, and are 
mounted in the frame on the three-point suspension principle. The 
four cylinders are cast monobloc, the output is rated at 12 h.p. Being 
the work of the Société Aster, the eminent French engineers, there 


CAR MANUFACTURING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
THE FLOODED SEINE ENTERING THE PARIS BUTTEROSI WORKS. 


should be no doubt as to the power unit being equal to all demands 
that can reasonably be made upon it. Lubrication is effected by the 
splash and pump system, and the cooling is-on the thermo-syphon 
principle, assisted by a fan. |The carburetter standardised is the 
Atmos, and ignition is provided by an R.B. high-tension magneto 
incorporating a special thief-proof key device. In these days the 
latter appliance might prove particularly serviceable, especially as a 
town car is very often left unattended in places where thieves do steal. 
The clutch is the well-known Hele-Shaw pattern with multiple discs. 
The Butterosi gearbox provides four forward speeds and a reverse, 
and is controlled by a central change speed lever of the concealed gate 
type. Two universal joints are interposed in the shaft drive to the 
live rear axle, helical bevel and spur-wheels providing the driving 
agent for the latter. Both of the car’s two brakes operate on drums 
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mounted on the rear wheels, one set being of the contracting type and 
the other of the expanding. The steering gear is of the sector and 
segment type, and the rake of the steering column is adjustable. The 
Butterosi chassis allows of the steering being readily mounted on either 
the right or the left hand sides, a point which those who take their car 
abroad for extended periods may find a convenience. The suspension 
is by semi-elliptic springs. Detachable metal disc wheels shod with 
Michelin tyres are fitted, and the standard equipment includes a spare 
wheel and tyre. The wheel base of the Butterosi chassis is 8 ft. 9 ins. 
and the track 4 ft. 2ins. All cars are turned out complete with 
electric engine starter, electric lighting set, tool kit, pump, jack and 
tyre equipment. 

Among the several interesting features of this sound but generally 
conventional design the three-point suspension of the power unit and 
gearbox is probably the most outstanding. The unusually wide clutch 
case enables a stout bridge construction to be attained here without 
the necessity for providing intermediate cross members. Very short 
side attachments are all that is needed to complete a particularly rigid 
build-up at these points. Weight saving has evidently been studied 
to a fine degree in the Butterosi design, and although certain parts 
might perhaps have been made more accessible, the general lay-out of 
the chassis is clean and substantial. With an engine of nominally only 
12 h.p., one must not expect great liveliness in a fully loaded saloon 
car, but the Butterosi being primarily a town carriage, the power unit 
will no doubt acquit itself creditably. The open models of Butterosi 
bodies are provided with hood, windscreen, and side curtains; while 
the coupé and saloon types constitute entirely protected all-weather 
carriages. Prices range from £500 for the two-seater to £645 for 
the saloon. 


LUXURY ON THE ROAD. 


The colloquialism that the proof of the pudding is in the eating 
is very applicable to new designs in motor cars. At the recent Olympia 
Show there were few cars of striking originality, and if one confined 
oneself to the full-size touring vehicles a note of almost unbroken 
sameness with pre-war ideas prevailed. But there was one car to 
which the novelty that is generally implied by the phrase ‘‘ post-war 
design ’’ did apply, and that was the Napier. Nothing revolutionary 
was to be found in the 1920 model of this make, but visitors readily 
saw that it really was a new car, and that it made a distinct break- 
away from the pre-war practice of its designers. With many others, 
I was much attracted by the new features and general design of the 
1920 Napier, and I accordingly ventured to review them at length in 
the pages of the November Bapminton. A natural sequel to my 
inspection of the new 40-50 h.p. at Olympia was a desire to try it on 
the road, and with their usual enterprise Messrs. Napier forestalled 
any request I might have made in this direction by inviting me to take 
a run whenever I cared. Pressure of affairs necessitated my post- 
poning this until a quite recent date; and in the meantime I had plenty 
of opportunity to reflect that however attractive a new car may look 
amid the glitter of Olympia, the proof of the pudding, etc. 
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Napiers have always been exponents of the motor carriage, and 
in their interpretation the word carriage is more an adjective than a 
noun. The post-war Napier is designed for the motorist who demands 
luxurious travel, and who is not content to sacrifice comfort and pro- 
tection for rakish outline or ostentatious speed. It was from this 
point of view that I decided principally to try the car, in order to 
ascertain whether the particular grade of motorist who buys such a 
vehicle would probably be satisfied with this specimen or not. I was 


THE 1920 40-50 H.P. NAPIER LANDAULETTE. 


glad, therefore, to find that the particular car placed at my disposal 
was one of the landaulette type; and, having chosen the route, I 
decided to ride where the Napier purchaser nine times out of ten 
would do—inside. 

The traffic of the West End of London normally provides as good 
a test of such virtues as flexibility and acceleration as one could desire, 
and the morning I set off on the new Napier proved no exception to 
this rule. I may abbreviate matters by saying that directly one takes 
a seat in the Napier landaulette one enjoys a sense of luxury. Here, 
one is satisfied, is a car of very high order indeed. Coachwork, 
upholstery, and internal fittings combine to accentuate the excellence 
of the mechanical features; and the aggregate product of them is a 
sense of personal comfort it would be very difficult to excel in anything 
on wheels. We wound our way from New Burlington Street out 
through the western suburbs, frequent traffic obstructions and timely 
accelerations by our driver providing just those opportunities for 
observing the car’s town attributes that one desired. It may be said 
at once that the Napier amply proved itself in this important particular. 
Silence was a predominant feature. The carriage itself rode without 
any sound whatever, and the gear changes and engine acceleration 
were almost imperceptible. Frequent abrupt stops showed the brakes 
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to be powerful and even in action, and no tendency to skid was ob- 
served when they were operated on greasy surfaces. Almost before 
one realised the miles of traffic the driver had negotiated the Napier 
had left town behind and was speeding up past Kingston for a run 
over the Southern heights. 

Many a car is apparently an admirable proposition so long as one 
demands no more of it than running on town roads and under the 
modest conditions that satisfy urban motoring. The car that excels 
in town and country alike is not so frequently met with. On the new 
Napier, however, one soon gets an impression that here is a car equal 
to every requirement and occasion. In all those particulars in which 
the experienced touring motorist is likely to be exacting the Napier 
gave a good account of itself. Running fast over decidedly broken 
roads, one found that the springing was admirable. Notorious corners 
around Dorking way were taken at sufficient speed to amply prove the 
advantages of the Napier anti-rolling device. This is an exclusive 
fitment of which the comfort-loving owner who has travelled fast in 
certain large cars will soon find the value. The anti-rolling device on 
the Napier entirely eliminates that objectionable swaying of the body 
of which most heavy cars are guilty when corners are negotiated at 
anything above horse pace. The springing, too, is admirable, and 
inside the landaulette there is at all speeds a delightful sense of lux- 
urious travel to which a railway Pullman compares at some disad- 
vantage. The weather having put on special smiles for the occasion, 
our party found the neighbourhood of Box Hill as delightful as in the 
summer, and the famous Burford Bridge Hotel proved the usual satis- 
factory venue for lunch. 

For the afternoon run I decided to occupy the driving seat. Many 
prospective Napier purchasers are, I know, keen owner drivers, and 
these will not regard the luxurious back seats as of primary import- 
ance. The 1920 Napier, I was soon convinced, is a particularly 
pleasant car to drive. The ample power at all times available reduces 
the necessity for gear changing to a minimum. One can easily start 
the Napier from a standstill on top gear, and while the mechanically 
minded driver is not likely to do this as a regular practice, he will 
always appreciate the engine’s high capabilities. For all normal run- 
ning on ordinary roads the top gear is the only one required. The 
flexibility of the engine on this gear is excellent, and one can drive at 
anything from about five to approaching sixty miles an hour with a 
loaded landaulette. This car is not, of course, designed as an ultra- 
speed machine, but one can drive comfortably at round about forty 
miles an hour all day so far as the car is concerned. The powers of 
acceleration, considering that the landaulette model weighs some two 
tons 5 cwts., are excellent; and one can jump the car up to a very 
high speed in a few yards if necessary. The S.U. Napier carburetter 
functioned admirably, and one was accorded full demonstration of the 
value of its device for enriching or weakening the mixture. This 
allows one to obtain a rich mixture for starting when conditions are 
unfavourable, and permits of very economical running being obtained 
under normal conditions. The carburetter variations are controlled 
by a lever on the steering wheel. The general control of the car is 
very satisfactory; the central gear lever being easy to manipulate, and 
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the brakes powerful and smooth in action. The steering, for so large 
a car, is particularly easy and positive. I have no doubt, in fact, that 
the owner who drives his own 1920 Napier will be conscious of its 
many admirable qualities, and will agree that the post-war design 
makes a decided advance on the previous good propositions credited 
to the Napier company. 


C.A.V.’S IN FRANCE. 


Electrical equipment is such an important factor in the modern 
car that readers can hardly fail to be interested by the progress of the 
businesses producing these accessories. One of the most remarkable 
ventures in this line is that of Messrs. C. A. Vandervell & Co., the 
well-known manufacturers of starting and lighting sets, magnetos, 
and ‘‘ everything electrical for the car.’’ From small beginnings the 
house of Vandervell has grown in a quite phenomenal manner, ad- 
vancing step by step as the result of good service and increasing repu- 
tation. I was particularly interested to hear from Mr. Arthur Good- 
win, the genial manager of the firm, that C.A.V.’s are now contem- 
plating further developments. Another big factory is being erected at 
Acton, the Brighton factory is being extended, and it has been decided 
to establish a factory in France. Mr. Goodwin tells me that the 
demand for C.A.V. productions in France and on the Continent gener- 
ally is an ever-increasing one, and that the French factory will enable 
his firm to give a much increased and improved service to our Allies. 

Incidentally, I might remark that Mr. Goodwin is among the most 
optimistic of prophets as to the future of the British motor industry. 
He harbours no fears regarding the suggested slump to come, and 
thinks that not only will England maintain her great position in the 
motor manufacturing world, but will increase her predominance year 
by year. May this cheery prophet find honour even in his own Warple 
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MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 


1920 PRODUCTION. 


Large numbers of prospective motor-cycle buyers are exercising 
their minds as to what will be the position of affairs regarding pro- 
duction this year. There seems little doubt that the number of motor- 
cycles produced in this country during the coming season will fall 
far short of the demand. Certain manufacturers are quite optimistic 
about getting back to something like normal conditions by the end of 
the winter, but even if the output of machines reached the 1913 figure 
in 1920 there would still be many prospective purchasers unable to 
obtain one. ‘Both among car owners and motoring novices there is 
now an insistent demand for motor-bicycles and side-car combinations, 
and this demand is much more likely to increase than to diminish 
during the next two or three years. On the evidence of the moment 
it might be estimated that, even allowing for the product of the new 
firms now in the motor-cycle industry and for imports, only about half 
the number of machines required this year can be offered for sale. 
Many factors are still retarding motor-cycle manufacture in this 
country, as with the car trade, and it will probably take some consider- 
able time longer before normal production is again reached. 
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The transmission is completely enclosed by easily removable metal 
cases. The clutch is of the multiple plate pattern, a decided advantage 
for a solo machine being found in the fact that it is both hand and foot 
. controlled. A two-speed gear is fitted, controlled by a substantial 
lever at the side of the tank. An excellent feature of the machine is 
the extreme ease with which the back wheel can be removed, the with- 
drawal of the spindle permitting of this without in any way disturbing 
the adjustment of the transmission or brake. The front wheel is 


A DISTINCTIVE SOLO MOUNT : THE 1920 LEA-FRANCIS. 


readily detachable by dropping the spindle out of the slotted fork ends. 
Both brakes operate on the inside of special V. brake-rims mounted on 
each wheel. The rear wheel brake is operated by a pedal on the right 
footboard, and the front one by a lever on the handlebar. Particularly 
sturdy stands enable both wheels to be raised from the ground, anc 
the front wheel stand forms an ingenious underscreen for the engine 
when out of use. Wide and comfortable footboards are fitted, each 
having a forward shield which protects the rider’s feet from mud and 
draught. The mudguards are of generous size, and _ particularly 
efficient valances are fitted to both of them. The engine is started by 
a substantial kick starter of the quadrant type mounted on the right 
side of the machine. A silencer of exceptional size makes for very 
quiet running. The capacity of the tank is 1} gallons for petrol and 
half a gallon for oil. A very strong luggage carrier is fitted, mounted 
on either side with large pannier bags having metal linings and locks. 
The standard equipment includes a Blumel tyre inflator and back and 
front number plates painted black ready for lettering. 

The general finish of the Lea-Francis is particularly pleasing. 
Affording a comfortable riding position and having presumably ample 
power for all solo purposes, it should find much favour this season 
from the rather exacting class of rider to whom it is designed to 
appeal. 
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It does not seem probable that there will be any substantial drop 
in the price of second-hand machines this spring. Although many 
makers are listing their post-war models at high figures, second-hand 
motor-cycles produced by the same firms years ago are still finding a 
ready market at extraordinary prices. Many people who run a car are 
quite satisfied with a good second-hand motor-cycle as an auxiliary 
machine, and it would seem that anyone requiring such a mount at 
present has little -to gain on the score of either choice or price by delay- 
ing his purchase until nearer the summer. Of course, if there is a big 
production of new machines early this year the prices of second-hand 
motor-cycles will fall very rapidly, although I can hardly believe an 
optimistic friend who assured me the other day that by June next pre- 
war models will be ten a penny. 

Those who do all their motoring on this type of machine will be 
more keen to secure a new model for the coming season. Many 
readers, I know, placed orders at the recent Olympia Motor Cycle 
Show, and it is earnestly to be hoped that manufacturing problems 
will so straighten out that they may obtain delivery of their new mounts 
in a reasonable time. There is no doubt of the tremendous enthusiasm 
of motor-cyclists and prospective riders, and those who obtain the 
mount of their choice should experience a most enjoyable season in 
1920. 


THE LUXURIOUS LEA-FRANCIS. 


In the days when the pedal bicycle was at the zenith of its fame 
there was one machine which always retained an air of distinction. 
This was the Lea-Francis. Readers may recall Cycle Shows of long 
ago in which the Lea-Francis stand was the centre of attraction for 
riders who delighted in luxury. One remembers an ivory knob on top 
of the gear control, fluted handle-bar grips, valanced mudguards, and 
other refinements. To-day the Lea-Francis moter-cycle bids for fame 
on the same score; and its mechanical features are developed in keep- 
ing with outward attractiveness. The Lea-Francis is primarily a solo 
machine. As such it won wide fame in pre-war days, and one may 
safely predict for it increased popularity among post-war riders to 
whom only a first grade production appeals. 

It is handled in London and the Southern Counties by Messrs. 
A. J. Sproston, Ltd., of 198, Great Portland Street, W., the managing 
director of the firm being a competition rider of wide fame. ‘‘ Archie’”’ 
Sproston knows most things about motor-cycles, and he tells me that 
his confidence is unreservedly given to the new Lea-Francis as a super 
solo mount. At present the output of these machines is slow, and I 
have not yet had an opportunity of trying one of the new models on 
the road. But some mention of the principal features of the post-war 
Lea-Francis will probably prove interesting. 

The engine fitted is either a M.A.G. or a J.A.P. according, as the 
makers’ list very frankly states, to which they are able to supply. 
Both these makes of engine as standardised on the Lea-Francis are 
of the V. twin type, and of 496 c.c. capacity. The Amac carburetter 
and Thomson-Bennett magneto are fitted. Lubrication is by sight 
drip feed combined with a hand pump. Chain transmission is used 
throughout, a cushion drive device being mounted on the engine shaft. 
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After Hockey 
—a Mustard Bath 


‘THE suppling and invigora- 
ting, effect of a Mustard 
Bath makes it very popular 
with the athlete. He comes 
in from his exercise with 
muscles stretched 
and energy expen- 
ded. As he sinks = 
into his Mustard (pee 
Bath the feeling, of 
stiffness g§oes,and a ili 
suppleness of limb 
and joint takes its 
place, while his 
whole system seems 


“Let Muster Mistard 
prepare your bath,” 


to derive a renewed vigour. 


Colman’s Bath Mustard 


Use Colman’s Bath Mustard especially put up for 
the bath. Or —— take two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of ordinary Colman’s Mustard, mix it with a 
little cold water and stir it round in your 


An interesting booklet by Raymond 

Blathwayt will be sent free 7 

charge on application to J. & J. 
man, Ltd., Norwi 
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Four Lines 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Rare Sporting Books Wetherby General Stud Book Vols. 
1 to 11. 11 vols calf £10 10 0; Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 
21s. Od.: The Salmon Fly; How to Dress It and How to 
Use It by G. M. Kelson, illustrated 1895, 21/-; Travel and Big 
Game by Selous and Bryden 1897, 21/;- Camp Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies, by W. T. Hornaday 1909. 21/-; Kennel 
Club Stud Book Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10; Sporting 
Reminiscences of Hampshire from 1745 to 1862 by Aesop 
1864, 21/-; Lord Ribblesdale, The Queens Hounds and 
Staghunting Recollections 1897, £220; Surtees’ Me. Romfords 
Hounds 1892, 12/6; Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. 
T. Watson, illustrated, 1880, 10/6: The Cleveland Hounds as 
a Trencher Fed Pack by A. E. Pease 1887, 25/-; Day’s The 
Horse, How to Breed and Rear Him, 1890, 25/-; Driving for 
Pleasure. by F. T, Underhill, profusely illustrated, 
30/-; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason; illustrated, Ist. 
Edition 1889, 25/-; Sandeman's Angling Travels in Norway 
1895. 10/6; Fair Diana by Wanderer illustrated by G. Bowers. 
Ist. Edition 25/-; Across Country by Wanderer, illustrated 
by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; A Loose Rein by Wanderer, 
illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; WANTED 
Encyclopedia Britannica last Edition, 29 vols. £25 offered. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street. 
Birmingham. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Trmmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. Publishers: 
BapMIN?oN Liprary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ROYAL 
NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


Price 1/6 


of the Publisher, 9 KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 2 


1896. 


WANTED.—Copies of the Badminton Magazine for May 1918, 
and January, 1919. Apply 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the makers.. 
Light weight for Ladies and medium for Gentlemen. 
Patterns and Prices on application. 
5. A. NEWALL & SON , N.B. (Sporting Dept.) STORNOWAY 
State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Ladies’ wear, 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


Estate Agents, 
SHOOTINGS 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


FISHINGS JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 


Telegrams ; “ Sportsman, Glasgow.’ 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
print—everyt me. No waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposure-, 
6d. for 6 Prints or Postcard - 1d. Cameras bought or exchanged 


MARTIN, 


Southampton. 


hemis: 


HAVE YOU A DOGP 


Then by means of the ““QUIK’’ DOG POW- 
DERS you can always keep him in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty full of life, free from 
all Skin Diseases and other complaints, and also 
from the most objectionable troubles due to the 
presence of WORMS. Usethese Powders with 
the utmost confidence: they are prepared from 
the recipe of one of the best-known and most 
successful Dog Breeders in the World. 2/6; 
wad free 2/8, from F.H. PROSSER & Co.. Ltd, 

eterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM. or 
atten anv Chemist Corn Dealer 

DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send fer Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKBRS [OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


Bert Faze. Works 6 Acres. 
Manas Fae. BEDFORD. 


Years. 


for 
y Useo iw re ROYAL STABLES 
| BY FOREN ARMIES, &o, 
‘You can use 
ribthing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brechnell, & your groom 
Soap aecording to dir 
ee ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 
31 HAYMARKET © LONDON oS.W. | 
. 


PATENT 
4708/15 


U.S.A, 19/s/i9108 


COMMERCIAL RD.., 
LAMBETH, S.E.1. 


LONDON. 


"“OLLOSPARSH 
WATLOO, LONDON.” 


HOP 718. 


CONTRACTORS TO 
HIS MAJESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT 


USE McGRUER HOLLOW 
OARS AND SCULLS 


HE McGRUER Patent 

Hollow Oarsand Scullsare right. 

No oarsman would think of 
carrying a 2lb. weight on his outrig- 
ger in addition to the weight of his 
oar, butlif he used one of our oars he 
could do this, and be at no dis- 
advantage compared with the man 
who continued to use the ordinary 
hollow oar. 
A man can do more clever work 
with a light oar. The lighter the 
oar, the steadier the boat; for the 
weight of the oar is borne by the 
outrigger when the blade comes 
out of the water, and the “‘rocking” 
movement is less because the weight 
isless. Ask for more particulars ! 


A Light-Weight Punt Pole adds 
materially to the pleasures of punt- 
ing. Ladies will appreciate this. 
The McGruer Punt Pole has con- 
tinuous radial grain and splinters do 
not occur. 

Save weight where you can; un- 
necessary weight is a passenger 
in the punt. 


McGruer Spars can be used also 
for Extension Sticks and’ Measures, 
Field Telegraph Poles, Tent Poles, 
Light - Weight Camp Furniture, 
Stretcher Poles, Gymnasium Ap- 
parati, light-weight Poles for decor- 
ative purposes, Stage ‘‘ Props.” and 
a variety of uses still to be thought of. 


= : 
SIAR 
(\ COMPANY/)7 | 


Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His GracE THE 
E1cuHtH Duke oF BEaurort, K.G,, MowBRAY 
Moakis, etc. with five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text, Postage 6d... 

son. Postage 

THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By Scant 
Postage 6d. 


THE FOX (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By a F. 
Dae, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 


WILD LIFE IN CENTRAL Denis D. 
Postage 6d. 


MODERN WHALING AND BEAR. HUNTING. By ° Ww. G. 
Burn With 100 illustrations Post- 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library). By CapTain 
RosBert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dace, 
Tue Late Duke oF Beaurort, THE EARL OF 
SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 
and 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue Eart oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. Lawey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and AtFrep E. T. Watson. With 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

THE GREAT SIRE LINES. Tables showing their Resins 
and Failures. By W. H. E. Wanktyn. Postage 1/- 

REGISTER OF By F.M.P, 
Postage 

DRIVING (Badminton Library). By His 
DuKE oF BEpForp, K.G., etc. With 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. 
Postage 6d. 

DRIVING. By Francis Ware. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 
Tiumis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous — 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. ... 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. HutcHin- 
som, etc. With and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postag 

THE COMPLETE By HARRY VARDON. 
Postage 6d ; ‘as 

By ARNAUD Massy. Postage 6d. 


Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. Hucu Davies. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. By D. WwW, J. 
Streap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 


TROUT FISHING IN bead G. GARRow 
Postage 6d... 


FISHING (Badminton Library. By H. 
PENNELL, etc. ... 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By WiLL1aM 
Senior ("‘ Redspinner"’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA By Joun- 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Lee, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated bed WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
‘the Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Italian Greyhound, The ee” pe The Chow 

Chow. Illustrated. Postage 6d .. 

THE FOX TERRIER. Rawopon B. Lge. Illustrated 

by ARTHUR WarDLE. Postage 5d. 
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BADMINTON BOOKS (Continued) 
Miscellaneous. 
THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. Rocers Warts. 8. 
Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 7 0 SHOOTING By Watsinc- 
HAM and Sir RaLpH GALLwey, Bt., etc. 
THE COMPLETE JU-JITSUAN. By W. H. Garrunp. 10 @ Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates and 95 illus- 
Postage 6d. tration in the text. postage 7 0 
LAWN Racquets and Fives. Vol. 2 Moor and Withs8 plates and 57 tilustra- 
an . C. AINGER. ith contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall. THE ee SHOT. saucy T. TEASDALE. Postage 15 0 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. 7 6 neue GUIDE T0 THE GAME LAWS. With faslteniais 
MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VaiLe. Illustrated of the Acts to a 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage6d. 7 0 Postage 3d 2 6 
THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fitson YounG LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. ~ fi R Ss. Bar 
W. G. Aston Postage 6d. 10 6 rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 6 0 
THE COMPLETE me G, D. 
Postage 6d 15 0 
ROWING Library). By R C. 
ITMAN. With chapters on Steering by C. 2 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- Yachting. 
ing by S. Le Blanc Smith; and on Punting by - ¥% 
W. Squire. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. YACHTING (Badminton Library). 
THE b arnsnsag a raed R. C. LEHMANN 12 6 Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
‘ostage 6d. Fitting Out, etc. By Sir Epwarp SuLtivan, Bart., 
SWIMMING (Badminton By S1n- Tue oF PEMBROKE, Earv Brassey, K.C.B., 
CLAIR and WiLL1AM Henry, Hon. Secretary of C.E Setu Smitn,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
the Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 cHeTT, E. F. Knicut. With 21 plates and 93 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. ... 7 0 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 7 0 
THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6a. 10 6 Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Mayor W. Broap- Colonies, Yacht Racing, ete. By R.T. PritcHEett, 
Foot, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- THE Marquis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, 
tions in the text and numerous THE Ear oF OnsLow, James MAcFarran, etc. 
Postage 6d. 70 and 160 Illustrations in the text. 
ostage 
[COMPLETE AMATEUR 1 BOXER By G. Bonus 10 ¢ THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By 
ractical Handbook for 
Lan dlords, Agents and Pupils, By CHARLES E. TO NORWAY IN THE BLUE pega By Cc. Cc. ies 5 6 
Curtis, F.S,I. Postage 7d. Postage 7d. 
ENCYCLOP ADI ‘A OF SPORT AND GAMES. THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK ‘CRUISER By F. C. 
Cricket. Vol. II. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. KExpson. Postage 4d. 6 0 
Vel ii Hunting to IV. S MANUAL OF YACHT ‘AND ‘BOAT ‘SAILING 
Postage 6d. & 9 YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (11th Edition in 
ARCHERY ‘Badminton Library). By C. Two Vols). Post freein the United Kingdom 115 0 
Cot. H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates THROUGH HOLLAN IN THE VIVET.E. 7 KEBLE 
and 72 Illustrations inthetext. Postage 6d. 7 0 CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. ua 
ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MonTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
ye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 poe and 37 Sport and Adventure 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. é 
COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By HILLINGDON HALL. By RS. Surtees. With 12 

HarpinG Cox, Joun RICHARDSON and The Hon. Coloured Plates by WuitpRAKE-HEATH and 

GeraLp LascELLes. With 20 plates and 55 JELLICOE. Fcap. 8vo. (net). 7 6 

Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. .. 7 0 A reprint by 

R ) the creator of the immortal Jorrocks. is is the 
Steet, The last and completing volume of Messrs. Methuen's 
text. Postage6éd... 70 of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It is full of its author's racy wit. 
Albert E. The previous volumes are: 
CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. Warner. 72 LANDLEY GROSS. Postage 64. — 

illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 7 6 MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. Pasian 6d. 7 6 
THE ART OF SKATING E,& M. ASK MAMMA, THE IN ENGLAND. 

Sayers. Postage 4d. 5 0 Postage 7 o 
THE ART OF CHESS. By “7 6  JORROCKS’ JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 64. 7 6 
THE Eeeeet oF THE THAMES. By C. J. scampi MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. ss 6 

ith many illustrations. Postage 6d. ... 7 6 Advent: Themes 
SPORTING REMINISCENCES. By Doxoritea Convers 6 0 
ostage 6 
PLAIN OR RINGLETS 6. 6 
Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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‘““Walpole's Lingerie is 
designed to appeal to the 
aesthetic, and does not 
sy nova, Offend one's innate sense 


of modesty.” 


WARRANT 


DAINTY ATTIRE 


in a Nainsook of really excellent 
quality that will give almost inex- 
haustible wear and launder snow- 
white until worn out. 


The garments are perfect in cut 
and finish, hemstitched, and beauti- 
fully embroidered with an exclusive 
combination Cupid and floral design- 
The bindings are absolute fast- 
colour Marajah, and in a choice of 
Coral, Lemon, Blue or Mauve. 
The effect is delightfully attractive 
and the value cannot be surpassed 
throughout the Kingdom. 
*“ Walpoles”’ vouch for it ! 


PRICE 


Nightdress - - 19/ 11 
Knickers / 6. 
Camisole - - 14 / 6 


Sizes : 44 and 46, 


Dainty to a degree is the complete Set, but a 
single garment is supplied if desired, Please 
state colour bindings required when ordering 


A selection only of Garments illustrated can be sent on approval; if not already a Customer, kindly send London Trade 
reference. Remittance with order greatly facilitates despatch and in case of non-approval of a garment the amount 
forwarded will be refunded. 
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Ghe Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORT 


EDITED BY ALFRED €E. T. WATSON 


No. 296. MARCH 1920 


CONTENTS. 


THE MECHANICS OF EIGHT OAR ROWING By H. L. REIACH. Tins: 


ENGLISH ROWING By Dr. ADOLPHE 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK. No. LXXXVI. MAJOR HUGH E. E. PEEL 
By ALFRED E,. T. WATSON. Illus 
BLUFF .. Ss By G. TREVOR ROLLER 
PUBLIC SCHOOL iATHLETICS (I) By F. A. M. WEBSTER 


(Continued on next page.) 


ABRAHAMS. Illus. 
By MOSSIE LINTON 
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424 
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431 
439 
447 


MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED. ANNUALLY- DON’ is 
WASTE YOURS 


R 
c= 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers, Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC2 


~ 


CONTENTS—Continued from previous page. 


THE PAST SHOOTING SEASON ... By OWEN JONES 
FRENCH SPORT SINCE THE WAR By CYRIL FALLS. Illus. 
THE BADMINTON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT ne ae ae By H. T. SHERINGHAM 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A LOOK ROUND—The Coming Racing Season—The Lincolnshire Handicap—Bruff Bridge 
and Others—Betting in Former Days—The Derby—The Grand National—Two-Y ear-Olds 
By THE EDITOR. Illus. 


7 7 \>g ——All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
Editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name re | address 
of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum every 
where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


WE HAVE FOR SALE A LARGE 
NUMBER OF BLACK AND WHITE 
DRAWINGS, FRAMED ® UNFRAMED, 
by ARTHUR WARDLE, THE ORIGINALS 
OF WORK WHICH HAS APPEARED 
IN THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
PRICES: FROM HALF-A-GUINEA. CAN 
BE SEEN AT THE OFFICES OF THE 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 9 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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“YM.” Dinghies 


\ 


SAILING DINGHY. 


9ft. X 4,25 ft. built of two skins, 
spruce inside diagonal, outside 
fore and aft, both over longitu- 
dinal stringers; galvanised iron 
centre plane; floorboards port- 
able; bilge keels; rudder; tiller ; 
sail ; rigging and spars complete. 
One pair sculls and rowlocks, 
varnished inside and out. 


Suitable for inshore, estuary or 
river sailing, fast, stiff and com- 
fortable, light and strong ; copper 
fastened throughout. Best work- 
manship and matcrials. 


ex-fenders. 


ROWING DINGHY. 


7.5ft. x 3.5ft. Hull to same 
specification as larger boat. One 
pair sculls and Gal. iron row- 
locks. Varnished inside and out 


Price £17 10s. complete. 


Cork fenders, canvas covered, 
extending full length of gunwale, 
supplied to order. Prices on 
application. 


Dinghies can now be despatched 

on receipt of orders, executed in 

rotation. A deposit of £10 to 

accompany those for the sailing, 

£5 for rowing boat, to be for- 
warded to 


See Speciai Advertisement, p. xiii. 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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) Price £40 complete 


—and the shave? 


quick strokes and it’s done. 
scraping,’ 


as velvet afterwards, and so clean. 


’ 


and no soreness. 


Just wonderful ! 


few 
No “pulling,” no 
Skin feels smooth 
Truly, the 


keen self-adjusted ‘““CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a veritable delight. 


Ask y ur Dealer to show 


you either or 
CLEMAK Out 


COMBINA 


15/- 


Hide Strop 
and Seven 
Blades. 


both these 
fits, 


TION OUTFIT 


containing Patent 
Automatic Strop- 
ping Machine, 
Superior Velvet 
with CLEMAK 
specially selected 


STANDARD SET 


comprising 
CLEMAK Safety 
Razor, Stropping 
Handle,and Seven 
Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


7/6 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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The end of the hunting 
season is getting near. 


ORROCKS hated March! It was 

to» near the end of the hunting 
season, too near the time for him to 
put away that pink coat of his and those 
wonderful top boots. 


And so with us all! The time’s getting 
near when that good little horse must 
go out to grass for the summer and the 
top boots back for a rest on their trees! 


We're luckier than Jorrocks, for spring 
means the delight of touring through 
England at its best. And during our 
tour we shall not encounter tyre-trouble, 
because the car is equipped with Dunlop 
tyres—the tyres of no regrets. 


4 >, 
7 
We 
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A Buyers Report 
on a new 15.9 hp. 


Messrs. Humber Ltd., Coventry. 
Dear Sirs, 

With reference to the 15.9 Cabriolet I took delivery of yesterday, and 
drove down to Liverpool, I should really like to compliment you on the 
most wonderful chassis that I have been on for many a day. 

It is really marvellous the power this Engine develops, and also the 
silent running, and I might say that I never changed gear once from the 
time I left Coventry until I arrived at Liverpool. 

The flexibility of the engine is beyond reproach. I do not think ‘that 
anybody could wish for a more perfect Car. It is really a great credit to 
the Humber Co. 

I can assure you I am more, if it is at all possible, enthusiastic in the 
Humber Cars than I have ever been, and I might state that the car 
averaged 23 miles to a gallon. Yours faithfully, 

LIVERPOOL, pp. CENTRAL MOTOR Co. 

January 22nd, 1920. (Signed) C. WHITNEY. 


In luxurious comfort, in every detail of design and workmanship 

these new models, like all Humber Cars, maintain a set standard 

of superiority, They area faithful expression of worthy ideals, 
worthily expressed. 


The universal popularity of Humber Cars is the accumulated 

result of consistent service. There are other cars of comparable 

quality but none that will bear the double comparison o 
quality and value. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


Head Offices and Works, COVENTRY. 
LONDON, 132 Holborn Viaduct. E.C. 
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The Superfine Economy Car 


HE BUTTEROSI CAR is essentially a value car. It is 
Te car of beautiful appearance, lavishly upholstered and 

exquisitely furnished. The engine has been refined by genius 
of design to absolute simplicity—a triumph of French engineering 
methods. “A thousand guineas’ worth of car value,’ in the 
opinion of an expert. 
Combined with the low initial cost, Butterosi running costs make it a real achieve- 
ment in reduction of travel expenses. The perfect poise of the car reduces tyre wear 
to a surprising extent. The new design of carburettor, by which uniformity of petrol 


consumption has been attained, so reduces the consumption that the average running 
costs are much less than third class railway fares. 


Quick in response to control, always reliable and efficient, the Butterosi is the ideal 
car for town or country. 


Each of the four models is fitted with electric lighting set, self starter, Michelin 
detachable metal disc wheels—one spare, and complete equipment. 


DELIVERED IN A FEW WEEKS. 


TWO-SEATER Touring Model, £500 TWO-SEATER Coupé Model, £600 
FOUR-SEATER Touring Model, £545 FOUR-SEATER Saloon Model, £645 


Cars on exhibition temporarily at the University Motor & 
Engineering Company, Ltd., 1 Brick Street, Piccadilly. W. 


BUTTEROSI, LTD., 23 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


CAR 
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FOR ALL ROUND SERVICE 


the Douglas sidecar combination 
is supreme. Whether one uses 
a motorcycle as a tender to a large 
car or does all one’s motoring 
upon it, the Douglas fills the 
bill best. 


Ever reliable, speedy, economical, 
and easy to control, this famous 
motorcycle is positively unique 
in design and accomplishment. 
There are imitations, of course, 
but there is only one Douglas. 


Have you seen our PEACE Programme’’ ? 
Write to Dept. ‘‘T’’ for a copy to-day. 


DOUGLAS MOTORS, LTD. 
Kingswood :: :: Bristol. 


39 Newman Street, London, W. 1. 
Paris Depot: 190 Rue Periere. 
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Palmers are the 
petrol saving 
tyres 


They yield one - tenth 

more mileage per gallon than any 
canvas-lined tyre in existence. All 
ordinary tyres with canvas foundation 
waste engine-power, create internal 
friction, cause petrol waste. The Pal- 
mer Cord Foundation removes internal 
friction and transmits the greatest power 
from engine to road. 


That is the essential 
difference, due to the 


scientific Palmer Cord 


Foundation is built 
Foundation resulting up from multiple 


strands, each unit 


in saving of fuel, less being coated with 
rubber to insulate it 


from itsfellows. The 
wear - and - tear ON Cords are laid di- 


agonally through the 
chassis and engine, tyre, the top layer 
being at right angles 


; to the one beneath, 


: Cords isthe toughest 
greater tyre mileage. rubber tread. 


Every Fighting and Bombing Aeroplane 
that left these shores was fitted with 
Palmer Landing Wheels and Tyres. 


THE PALMER TYRE, Ltd. 
119, 121, 123, Shaftesbury Av., London, W.C.2 


And at Birmingham, Coventry, Glasgow, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Paris and Ainsterdam. @ 


EVINRUDING IS AFINE SPORT 


TAKE an Evinrude Detachable Motor with you 
to Seaside, River or Lake and enjoy the sport of 
Motor boating at fractional cost. Immediately 
fixed to any rowboat—your own or hired- and 
needs no skilled knowledge or attention. 

Your money will be refunded if not satisfied, 


Evinrude 
El. 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


IN VIEW OF 
FORTHCOMING 
EXHIBITION 
AT OLYMPIA 


THE MARCH ISSUE 
WILL BE A SPECIAL 


MARINE 
MOTOR 
NUMBER 


USUAL PRICE: 1/6 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY 


The YACHTING MONTHLY 
9 KING STREET, W.-C. 2, 
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WOOLE LER) THE ENTHUSIAST 
No sport contains a greater proportion 
MoTOoR- CYCLE COMPY. - of enthusiastic adherents than does solo 


motor-cycling and no make of motor cycle 
(1919) LT. exemplifies this fact better than does 
the Wooler. 

ALPERTON, LONDON. The Wooler is truly an all-weather mount. 
The engine, the gear and the transmission 
give the sweetest .and steadiest possible 
drive, and combined with the beautiful 
steering qualities and springing of the 
Wooler, make it a care-free machine 
where greasy roads are concerned. Its 
accessibility and reliability are . other 
qualities which appeal to the all-weather 
rider. 

Enthusiasm knows no seasons. 
The Wooler is the mount for the 
enthusiast, 


North Midlands and North of England 
WOOLER 2}-H.P. FLAT-TWIN. 


The Accessible M H. B. SOUTHERN. 
Gyele Wooler Motors Northern Depot, 


Write for particulars. 186 Albert Avenue, Hull. 


“We 


General and Automobile Engineers are open to under- 
take contracts for all branches of Engineering. Repair 
work a speciality. Models built to specification. 


Agents for the World's best makers :— 


Bayard. Hampton. 

Beardmore. Haynes, 

Belsize. Karrier. 

Cadillac. Oldsmobile. 

Delaunay-Belleville. Overland. 

Garford. Sizaire-Berwick. 
Talbot. 


GLASGOW 
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a - hunting 
we will go! 


The hounds in full cry on 

a scent that is borne on the 

breath of a crisp March 

morning —the exhilaration 

of following as close as you 

may on a machine that will 
venture where no car can cllvesnisaesilecoaduaes 
take you, yet with all the comfort and flexibility of a car. 


The power to crawl evenly and sweetly in traffic— 
the ability to take hills steadily and smoothly, yet to 
pick up strongly on the level— 


The comfort of arriving home for lunch as clean 
and tidy as when you left— 


These advantages are enjoyed by owners of the 


BURNEY & BLACKBURNE LITD., 
166-168, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, Wes. 


Telegrams: *‘Bestmobike, Westcent, London.” Telephone: Regent 276. 
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The Machine that runs like a Car. 
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PRESS OPINIONS 


ON 


THE SUPREME 
‘“Where is the British car with the better 


reputation 


“King’s Highway.” 


‘Sunbeam cars are of the very highest class 
and . . ._ their finish is of the best.” 
“Country Life.” 


‘The Sunbeam exhibit is noteworthy as 
being representative of all that is sound in 
British automobile engineering practice.” 

Westminster Gazette.” 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
j ARE SECOND TO NONE. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester Showroom: Southern Service and Repair Depot : 
106, DEANSGATE. Edgware Rd., Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 


London & District Agents for Cars: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond St., W.1 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HERGERT REIACH, LTD., 9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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